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Chicago Show Attendance 
Best Since 1928; Actual 


‘Total Attendance Seen as 190,000 to 200,000, an 
Increase of 30% Over 1932; Sales Up to 
‘Friday Night Were 2,010 


By WALTER BERMINGHAM 


Chicago, Feb. 6.—Official statements from Alfred 
Reeves, manager of the Chicago National Automobele Show, 
which closed Saturday, and from Lafayette Markle, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Chicago Automobile Trade 
Assoceation, which kept a count on orders signed, agreed 


cars 
mm" HEF "cen 


that attendance and sales — made the exposition — an 


unqualified success. 

Mr. Reeves estimated that be- | 
tween 190,000 and 200,000 viewed 
the exhibits, representing an in- 
crease of approximately 30 per cent. 
over 1932, and exceeding the rec- 
ord of any year since 1928. 

Sales during the show, as reported 
by dealers and distributors through 
the Chicago Automobile Trade As- 
sociation, totaled 2,010 new cars 
through Friday evening. Mr. Markle 
Stated that the final tabulation for 
the entire show period would be 
completed today, and the grand to- 
tal is expected to pass the 2,500 
mark, Summing up the week’s re- 
sults, he said: 

“After talking to all the local 
dealers and distributors, I feel jus- 
tified in saying that the sale of new 
the show..exceeded by 100 
. the shows of either 1931 
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CAR FINANCING 
DECLINED IN 1932 


Washington, Feb. 6 —Wholesale 
and retailing financing of motor ve- 
hicles during 1932 took a sharp de- 
cline as compared with the previous 
two years, it was disclosed today by 
the Department of Commerce. 

In the wholesale field the volume 
of business for the year amounted 
to $330,267,440, as compareo to $554,- 
440,655 in 1931 and $660,978,901 in 
1930. 

Retail financing for the year, cov- 
ering 1,521,920 new and used cars, 
amounted to $535,594,706, as against 
2,448,245 cars, involving $950,301,958 
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1932 NEW CAR SALES 
TOTALED 1,096,245 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 6.—Sales of 
new passenger automobiles in 1932 
totaled 1,096,245, it was announced 
today by R. L. Polk & Co., com- 
pilers of official automobile regis- 
trations throughout the United 
States. 

The total was 42.55 per cent. under 
sales in 1931 and 64.63 per cent. 
below the five-year average of 
3,099,541. Comparative figures for 
the previous six years follow: 

TEA ca0s'e pedihboadsvet 1,908,141 

EUR Uocoateiesbevechss Gee 


1929. .cccccccccccccccce SMO aee 
1928. .crccccocccccccece Sao wee 
IOGT ccvcorccccceveess Sune 
1926... cccsecscsccccecs 3,228,695 


Sales in December were 45,529, 
which was 41.30 per cent. under sales 
of 77,564 in December, 1931, but 2.64 
per cent, above the 44,358 sold in 
November, 1932. 

Sales of new trucks in 1932 to- 
taled 180,332, which was 41.59 under 
sales in 1931 and 54.75 per cent. be- 
low the five-year average of 398,568. 
Comparative figures for the previous 
six years follow: 


Ga oan die aae tenes . 313,884 
 acadnnenas aeeekeeee 410,699 
Mi sccksaens TOOT Ee 527,057 
1928. cemaeaadenasena 341,123 
SEs ceadeesssaccanasre 327,965 
REAR AE RES an Ae 387,341 
Sales in December were 9,441, 


which was 28.35 per cent. under the 
13,177 sold in December, 1931, and 
9.15 per cent. below the 10,392 sold 
in a November, 1982. 








AUTOMOTIVE DOLLAR VALUE 


REACHED PEAK LAST NOVEMBER 


Washington, Feb. 6.—Figures were disclosed today in 
an analysis of various price commodities up to and including 
December, 1932, since 1913, in a report by the United States 


Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Commerce 


reveal that: 

The highest purchasing value of 
the dollar for motor vehicles was re- 
corded in November last, a slight 
decline being recorded in December. 
AS against December, 1931, there 


was a decline in tire prices from the 
same month of last year. 

Average wholesale prices of pas- 
senger cars—Buick, Cadillac, Chev- 
rolet, Dodge, Ford and Packard— 
for the year 1932 were about 2 per 
cent. under the average for 1926. For 
December, 1931, the average price is 
recorded as $693; for November, 1932, 
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OKLAHOMA CITY TAX 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Oklahoma City Okla., Feb. 6.—A 
city ordinance levying a $100 a year 
occupation tax on bakery trucks do- 
ing business in the city of Guthrie 
has been held unconstitutional by 
District Judge Freeman E. Miller as 
the result of a suit brought by the 
General Baking Company, the Con- 
tinental Baking Company and the 
Royal Baking Company, Oklahoma 
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Industrial Centers Show Pickup 
Sales Near 2,500 Mark _ In January Cars Sales Over 1932 





CHRYSLER STEPS UP 
IMPERIAL OUTPUT 


Detroit, Feb. 6—Production sched- 
ules for February on the Chrysler 
Imperial have 
been increased 50 
per cent. as a re- 
sult of a demand 
for the car that 
has exceeded all 
e x pectations. 
Commenting on 
this increase, Jo- 
seph W. Frazer, 
general sales man- 
ager, said: “The 
acceptance of the 
Chrysler Six and 
the Chrysler Royal Eight has been 
excellent, but we are frankly sur- 
prised to find such a demand for 
the new Imperial. 

Before the national shows there 
was a general opinion in the indus- 
try that cars that delivered at a 
price of $1,500 or above would not 
sell very well this winter, but I think 
it is being demonstrated that there 
is money available for the pur- 
chase of exceptional values in any 
price field.” 

Mr. Frazer returned from the 








J. W. Frazer 
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TRUCK LINE GROUP 
URGES FEDERAL LICENSE 


Washington, Feb. 6—The direc- 
tors of the National Organization of 
Truck Line Operators have taken 


the bull by the horns and are co- 
operating with the railroads and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
a legislative campaign for the Fed- 
eral licensing of motor trucks oper- 
ating in interstate traffic. 

Seriously affected in the last few 
years with a consequent loss of 
freight, the railroads are again 
fighting for Federal regulation of 
the motor truck and permission to 
use the highways themselves, thus 
replacing the local freight train. 

Although there is small likelihood 
at the dying session of the present 
Congress of any direct action in 
either the House or the Senate, 
regulation of motor trucks and 
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SPRINGFIELD SHOW 
ATTENDANCE UP 40% 


Springfield, Mass., Feb. 6—Spring- 
field’s eighteenth annual automobile 
show held to its attendance schedule 
all last week in the Municipal Audi- 
torium and crowds visited the dis- 
play in greater numbers, the figures 
being 40 per cent. more than that 
of 1932. 

Salesmen and dealers reported 
that this year’s show was a “buy- 
ing” show and that many of the 
people who visited the auditorium 
were actually in the market for new 
automobiles, 

“It seems more like old times,” 
said Harry W. Stacy, manager, last 
night. “So many real prospects 
have been secured by exhibitors this 
year at the show that a real feeling 
of optimism prevails among all the 
dealers.” 

The purchasing power of the dol- 
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Agricultural Centers ind Those Depending Less Upon 
Manufacturing Are Less Encouraging, but Some 
Gains Reported in These Regions as Well 


New York, Feb. 6.—Sales reports from important 
centers throughout the United States for the month of Janu- 
ary reveal encouraging revival in the industrial centers with 
sales in the more rural districts not keeping pace. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that some gains are being reported 
in the cities located in agricultural districts, 
~—— ‘Wayne County, Mich., which in- 

cludes the city of Detroit, showed 


IMPROVEMENT SEEN 
IN CONN. FACTORIES 


New Haven, Conn., Feb. 6.—Gen- 
eral improvement in the automotive | 
industry is indicated by the fact that | 
many Connecticut plants devoted to 
the manufacture of automotive parts 


and accessories are operating on in- 
creased production schedules. 

Factories in all sections of the 
state report definite improvement, 
more marked in some cases than in 
others, but executives appear to 
have adopted a more optimistic at- 
titude and look forward to a con- 
tinuation of the uptrend through 
spring. 

The New Departure Manufactur- 
ing Company, operating plants in 
Bristol and Meriden, has increased 
its production schedule after many 
months of short-time operation. 
Some departments in the Meriden 
plant have resumed a six-day week. 
The New Departure company fur- 
nishes ball bearings for Chevrolet 
and other makes. 

The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Norwalk, which last fall added 
batteries to its line in addition to 
tires, is reported as operating on a 
satisfactory schedule with excellent 
prospects for the spring and sum- | 
mer. John W. Whitehead is presi- 
dent of the company, which 
has maintained excellent earnings 
throughout the period of economic | 
readjustment. 

The Fabrikoid plant of E. I. du| 
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las against 135, 


one of the most encouraging gains 
and the reports which greeted sales 
managers returning from the Chi- 
cago show have added to the op- 
timism which was born at that 
event. 


This January report is particularly 
good in that it shows improvement 
over the January of 1932 but also 
is better than the January of ’31. 
This January, the passenger car 
registrations totaled 2,375 as against 
2,027 last year and 2,365 in '31. Com- 
pared with December, 1932, this is 
an increase from 1,455 in that period. 

Undoubtedly the introduction of 
new models in Deceniber is reflected 
in the January titling. Chevrolet, 
which leads the field with 801, came 
up from 341 in December. Ford 
still holds second this January with 
388 as against 341 in December, 
while there is a new face in third 
place—Pontiac, with 248 and with 
only nineteen in December. Plym- 
outh is fourth with 151 as against 
135, while Dodge is fifth with 151, 
Buick ranks sixth 
with 100, 

Commercial vehicles, on the other 
hand, show a slump from 224 in 
December to 147 in January. This 
may be compared with 222 in Janu- 
ary °32. 

New car sales in Hamilton County 
(Cincinnati) totaled 620 in January, 
and compared with 488 in January, 
1932, and 725 in JJanuary, 1931. 

Chevrolet led with 202 cars sold, 
| followed by Plymouth with 112 and 
Ford with 94. A year ago, Chevro- 
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RAIL-TRUCK ACCORD AFFECTS 


PENDING STATE LEGISLATION 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 6. ite revision of highway 


transport legislation, now pending in forty-three state Legis- 
latures, will be attempted if the spirit of the report of the 
Joint Committee of Railroads and Highway Users, made 
public today, is adhered to, is the opinion of Roy F. Britton, 
director of the National Highway Users Conference, which 
sponsored the highway users’ group on the joint committee. 


Although the two transportation « . 
groups were not in accord on cer- 
tain points, particularly the regula- 
tion of rates and the lengths and | 
weights of commercial motor ve- 
hicles, they dtd agree on many 
points, including reciprocity and | 
opposition to the diversion of special | 
taxes. 

In many states there are pending | 
bills which provide for the diversion | 
of the gasoline tax receipts to pur- | 
poses other than the building and | 
maintenance of highways and bills | 
designed to break down reciprocity 
agreements. If the spirit of the} 
agreement just reached is main- | 
tained, it may be expected that rep- 
resentatives of the railroads, whose | 





efforts in the main have been 


|toward the adoption of these and 


|similar measures aimed at highway 
transport, and those working in the 
defense of motor transportation will 
join in an attempt to have this 
\legislation revised in accordance 
with the joint agreement. 

On those questions which the 
|committee found agreement impos- 
sible, it is to be expected that both 
groups will continue to urge their 
respective points of view upon the 
legislative groups. Following is a 


|survey made by the National High- 


way Users Conference of the types 
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DRASTIC CONTROL 
OF TRUCKS SOUGHT 





IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord, N. H., Feb. 6—Two bills 
of drastic nature, designed to regu- 
late the use of New Hampshire 
highways by motor vehicles trans- 
porting property for hire; to place 
such vehicles under supervision and 
control of the Public Service Com- 
mission and to establish a graduated 
scale of regulation fees based on 
weight, were filed in the House of 
Representatives of the state Legis- 
lature here yesterday. 

There is no attempt in the regu- 
latory measure to regulate trucks 
transporting the property of the 
owner or trucks doing business for 
hire entirely within the limits of 
any one city or town or within ten 
miles from its borders. 

The bill provides it would be un- 
lawful for any truck driver to oper- 
ate more than twelve consecutive 
hours. At the end of such period of 
operation he would by law be re- 
quired to have at least eight con- 
secutive hours off duty. 

Another provision is that the 
owner of any truck operating for 
hire would be required to file a 
suitable bond or insurance policy for 
the protection of the property being 
transported, and also for any damage 
caused by the operation of such 
vehicle. 

The bill provides that any person, 
firm or corporation wishing to enter 
into the common carriage of freight 
for hire on the public highways 
must obtain a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity from the 
Public Service Commission. 

The bill provides that the Public 
Service Commission shall have 
reasonable supervision over the use 
of the public highways in the trans- 
portation business and that the 
rates of such common carriers shall 
be filed with and subject to the 
approval/of the commission. 

It is made unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier on the highways to 
discriminate between shippers or 
to charge more or less than the 
rate filed with the commission. 

The bill also provides that those 
doing a contract carrier business 
for hire shall be required to obtain 
a permit from the Public Service 
Commission. The commission may 
issue such permit, if, in its opinion, 
the proposed operation of such con- 
tract carriers will not impair the 
efficient public service of any high- 
way common carrier offering a 
regular and adequate service over 
the same route. 

The commission is empowered to 
prescribe rules and regulations cov- 
ering the operation of both common 
and contract carriers, with power to 
maintain full right of competition 
for business on the public highways. 

The only limit by the bill to ihe 
number of persons, firms or corpo- 
rations to whom either common 
carrier certificates or contract car- 
rier permits may be issued, is public 
necessity and convenience. Its pro- 
visions permit that if sufficient 
competition does not exist for the 
common good, the commission may 
take measures to correct that situa- 
tion. 

A small annual fee would be 
charged for certificates and per- 
mits to cover the cost of administra- 
tion of the act, as well as distin- 
guishing plates. 

The bill provides that all non- 
resident common carriers and con- 
tract carriers must receive a permit 
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affected, any such permits may be 
refused, 

The other bill, having to do with 
fees, does not seek to change in any 
way the present registration charges 
against vehicles not exceeding 8,000 
pounds in weight. For vehicles 
above that gross weight, the present 
rates are 60 cents per hundred 
pounds. 

The new bill seeks to establish a 
graduating scale, commencing with 
65 cents per hundred pounds for ve- 
hicles from 8,000 to 10,000 pounds, 
rising by steps to $1.75 per hundred 
pounds for vehicles and trailers 
weighing 30,000 to 34,000 pounds. 


STOECKEL SEEKING 
TO TAX CAR DEALERS 


Hartford, Conn., Feb. 6—The mo- 
tor vehicle committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly heard Robbins B. 
Stoeckel, commissioner of motor 
vehicles, urge enactment of a bill to 
require licenses for automobile 
dealers, repairmen and manufac- 
turers, at a hearing on several auto- 
motive measures, 

Commissioner Stoeckel said that 
bill emanated fror. his department, 
and was designed to curb “gyp” re- 
pairers especially, who would be sub- 
ject to regulation by the depart- 
ment. It would require every man 
engaged in automobile repairing as 
a means of livelihood to underg) 
inspection, pay a fee and carry spe- 
cial license plates. 

The bill has the support of the 
Connectucut Automobile Dealers’ 
Association and many local dealers’ 
groups. No direct opposition was 
voiced at the hearing. The com- 
: delayed action on the mea- 








































TRUCK LINE GROUP 
URGES FEDERAL LICENSE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


buses has been gaining considerable 
impetus. 

Reporting to Congress last April, 
the I. C. C. showed that forty-seven 
states and the District of Columbia 
regulate passenger bus travel and 
thirty-nine states and the District 
regulate trucks operating as com- 
mon carriers. 

In twenty-three states laws gov- 
ern the operation of contract trucks 
—trucks which are hired by the trip 
or in agreement to do a definite 
amount of hauling. 

As a result of conflicts with dif- 
ferent state commissions, many 
trucks and buses carry as many as 
five state license plates. The Na- 
tional Organization of Truck Line 
Operators is now sponsoring a bill 
in Congress providing for a Federal 
license plate, good anywhere, and 
thus relieve the operator of buying 
State licenses in any state except 
his home state. ‘ 

Abandonment of railroad branch 
lines is having the result in some 
instances of causing increased strict- 
ness of trucking laws. Nebraska has 
tightened its laws since the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway asked the I. C. C. to let it 
abandon a short line. 

Arguments were presented by 
the Nebraska Railroad Commission 
showing tightening of truck laws 
and also a petition of business or- 
ganizations pledging themselves to 
make more use of the railroads and 
less of the trucks in the future. 











Back in Harness 


The Show Showed 
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Schedules Up 




















Ford Rumors 









Chris Sinsabaugh 


Detroit Editor 






VERPRODUCTION of columnar paragraphery during 

the Chicago show period last week is the excuse for 
curtailment today; the old law of averages, you know. Then, 
too, the customers hardly could expect the conductor to get 
the lay of the land in Detroit in the short time that has 
elapsed since his return from Chicago, 


* » * 


A CURSORY SURVEY of the news, gossip and com- 
ment market shows a lack of material for today. The only 
thing they’re talking about right now is the Chicago show, 
and from what I hear the universal opinion of the brass hats 
and others seems to coincide with this scrivener’s—that from 
all viewpoints, attendance and sales particularly—Chicago 
was better than New York. The factory folk have come 
home feeling that there’s been a turn in the tide and that 
conditions, so far as they pertain to the automobile industry, 
have improved materially. 

7 * * 


IT’S GOING TO TAKE several days to get the definite 
reaction, for at most of the factories they will be checking 
up on what actually happened in Chicago. It’s a safe gamble, 
however, to state that every one is more than satisfied. 

The effect of this reaction undoubtedly will be reflected 
in the stepping up of schedules for February, but there will be 
no plunging. Nothing will be taken for granted, but it would 
seem to me as if the sales reports will be justification 
enough to warrant the returning optimism that is quite ap- 
parent at the present writing. 

* * + 


OUTSIDE OF THE TALK about the recent show, our 
local people seem to be waiting on Mr. Ford. It is gossiped 
around that Ford is running heavy on production but the 
body situation has prevented the announcement that was 
expected ten days ago. It is said that distribution of the 
new models has been so spotty that a national display cannot 
be made until all the key points have been stocked with cars. 


IMPROVEMENT SEEN 
IN CONN. FACTORIES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Pont de Nemours & Company, Fair- 
field, has reported a substantial in- 
crease in business during the past 
four weeks, with 200 employees 
working four full days a week. The 
plant produces waterproof automo- 
bile fabric. Max N. Nickowitz, plant 
manager, says the present schedule 
will be maintained for some time. 

Richards & Company, Inc., Stam- 
ford, which also manufactures rub- 
berized fabric for the industry, is 
maintaining an even schedule of 
operation, according to a _ recent 
statement. January business was as 
good as during the same month of 
the previous year. 

The Armstrong Rubber Company, 
Inc., West Haven, manufacturer of 





sure. 

A bill to permit extension until 
May 31, 1939, of curb gasoline 
pumps, which must be removed by 
May 31, 1934, under the law now on 
the books, received both support and 
opposition and during the hearing 
the committee received suggestions 
from both sides for modification of 
the measure. 

Kendall Pierce, representing the 
Connecticut Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, urged adoption of the 
bill, or a non-interference policy, 
and was supported by a num- 
ber of owners of curb pumps and 
members of the Legislature. Charles 
J. McLaughlin, representing the 
Connecticut Petroleum Industries 
Committee, and Thomas J. Spellacy, 
representing the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, opposed the bill. 


OKLAHOMA CITY TAX 


(Continued from Page 1) 





the tax was granted. 


| The two Guthrie bakeries paid the 
| tax under the ordinance, but these 
| firms were staunch backers of the 
|measure and hoped it would force 
| out the outside bakeries doing only 


}a truck busimess. According to Earl 
| Geddes, Guthrie, city manager, the 


|ordinance was passed to bring in as 


much revenue as possible to the 
Guthrie city treasury. 


Representatives of five out-of- 
town bakeries, including the three 
Oklahoma City firms, were arrested 
under the ordinance which provided 
a maximum fine of $19 for each day 
the business was conducted without 
the tax having been paid. The city 


|has not yet decided whether to ap- 


to use the highways of the state for | peal to the Supreme Court. 


profit. Should the commission de- 


cide the condition of the highways 
or the public safety of New Hamp- 
shire residents would be adversely 
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WANTED SALESMEN—We have three ter- 

ritories open for men who-can sell South 
Bend Lathers direct to the automotive 
and electrical shops, machine shops, muni- 
Cipal and state institutions, schools, hard- 
Ware stores, and manufacturing lants. 
Territories are in East, West and uth- 
west. Selling prices are low and sales 
can be made on liberal time payment plan. 
Man must assume full responsibility for 
territory. Liberal discount and drawing 
acgount first six months. Write, giving 
complete details, experience and lines 
previously sold. South Bend Lathe Works, 
425 East Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 








CASPAR, WYO., AUTO 








SHOW FEB. 21 TO 24 


Caspar, Wyo., Feb. 6—The thir- 
teenth annual automobile show will 
be held in the Arkeon Building in 
this city beginning February 21 and 
closing on the 24th. 

Ten dealers will be represented by 
displays at the show, which is the 
most important automotive exhibi- 
tion in the state. The Caspar show 
yearly draws people from all over 
Wyoming. 


NEW REO DISTRIBUTOR 

Denver, Colo., Feb. 6.—The Colo- 
rado Reo, Inc., has been appointed 
state distributor for the Reo auto- 
mobiles to succeed James-Colorado 
Reo, Inc., also of this city. The 
new firm, under R. H. Waterman 
as president, has taken over dis- 
tributing quarters at 869 Broadway. 








UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


City. A permanent injunction re- 
straining the city from collecting 


automobiles 


automobile tires sold both through 
dealers and mail-order, has started 
construction of an addition to its 
storage building, to be used for ware- 
housing of tires. The addition will 
be one story in height, 50 x 40 feet. 

“Business is just holding its own 
now, but that in itself is an im- 
provement,” said O. P. Wilson, vice- 
president of the Norma-Hoffman 
Bearings Corporation, Stamford, ex- 
plaining that the company was now 
holding the ground already gained. 
He expressed the opinion that the 
low point in the slump has been 
reached and that busines had im- 
proved a little in the past few 
months. The plant, which manu- 
factures ball and roller bearings, 
now employs about 150. 

The Electric Specialty Company, 
Stamford, manufacturer of gener- 
ators and other electrical equipment, 
kept its plant fairly busy during 
January, most of the work being 
on government orders. John M. 
Wright, president, said he believed 
business had beguft a gradual in- 
crease. The concern’s present pay- 
roll includes 110 persons. 


ROBINSON TO HANDLE 
BUICK AND PONTIAC 


Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 6.—Ap- 
pointment of the Robinson Auto- 
mobide Company as dealer for Buick 
and Pontiac has just been an- 
nounced here by the B-O-P zone 
office. The company succeeds Rob- 
inson-Thompson, Inc., formerly 
Pontiac distributor here for several 
years and during the last year dis- 
tributor for Hupmobile. 


NEW ROCKNE DEALER 
Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 6.—Ap- 
pointment of Litzelman & Rawlings 
as dealers for the Rockne line of 
is announced here. 
Lauth Motors, Inc., Rockne dealers 





for the last year, also will continue 


with the line, 









As to the appearance of the new model, it is said that it 
greatly resembles the Lincoln—smaller, of course—and with 
the Graham touch as to fenders. 





Industrial Centers Show . 
January Sales Increases 
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let led with 164, folowed by Ford 
with 79 and Plymouth with 34, 

From Baltimore, Md., comes the 
reports that new car sales in that 
city during January, this year, 
topped the figure for January, last 
year, the actual totals being 705 
units this year against 582 in Jan- 
uary, 1932. During the last ten days 
of the month this year 232 cars were 
sold in Baltimore as against 207 in 
the same period last year. 

In Lancaster County, Nebraska, 
which includes the city of Lincoln, 
new car sales in January, this year, 


totaled 203 units as compared with 
109 units in 1932, In Omaha it is 
reported that sales this January are 
ahead of January last year. 

Reports from Indianapolis indi- 
cate sales in Marion County are 
slightly below the figure for Jan- 
uary, 1932. The totals are 662 this 
year as compared with 760 last year. 

The record in Philadelphia, Pa., 
is the most disappointing received 
from any of the larger cities so far. 
This report shows sales during Jan- 
uary, this year, totaling 927 units as 
compared with 1,240 units in Jan- 
uary, 1932. 


Automotive Dollar Value 
Reached Peak Last Nov. 
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$683; for December, 1932, $689, and 
for the year, $687. 

Trucks, weighted average price of 
3%, to 3% tons capacity, were selling 
at the lowest prices in years, or 26 
per cent. under the average for 1926. 

The average price for 1932 was 
$821, as against $752 in December, 
$755 in November and $842 in De- 
cember, 1931. 

Balloon tires were selling last year 
for approximately 60 per cent. less 





than the prices obtained in 1926, 
the average price being $8.84, the 
peak for the year being in Novem- 
ber, when the average price was 
$9.50. 

Cords were selling 52 per cent. 
cheaper than six years ago, the 
average price for last year being 
$4.62, or $4.91 at the highest level of 
1932. Truck and bus tires and inner 
tubes also registered similar de- 
creases in their average prices, 
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Retail Salesmen — This Is Your Pag 


This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 
sion of the industry. Salesmen, this is your department, Automotive 
Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 







help you in your work on the firing line. 


It wants you to pass on 


your own experiences, success, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 






let us get it ready for publication. 


Your achievement or your mistake 


may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 







you commissions. 
Dealers read this page. 


Give us the benefit of your reactions on 


these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t, 








Friction Between Salesmen and Dealer 


Must Be Elimmated 


Mr. Hoffer is a salesman of many years experience in 


the automobile field. 


He has been sales manager in both 


passenger car and truck divisions, and we present his article 
as an interesting reaction from one who has been through 


the mill. 


Whether you agree with Mr. Hoffer or not, his 


views are interesting.—The Editor. 


By C. B. HOFFER 

My observations and experiences 
as a salesman, branch manager and 
dealer have caused me to draw the 
following conclusions as to the au- 
tomotive field: 

Any industry’s problem now is to 
merchandise rather than organize 
and merge corporations. 

This era has created the neces- 
sity and demand for the “mind that 
can sell” and the universal cry is 
“get the business.” In fact, today 
sales service is at a premium. 

It is apparent that the oil of or- 
ganizational harmony should be in- 
jected into the salesmen-dealer 
set-up in order to eradicate the 
friction now existent in this quarter. 
A condition that will eventually 
seep to the very vitals of the auto- 
motive industry if left unchecked. 

The true value or worth of sales- 
men is strangely ignored by the 
average manufacturer and dealer. 
Many salesmen know only too well 
the crushing effect of this indiffer- 
ence, lack of co-operation and con- 
sideration. A large volume of busi- 
mess and great sum of money are 
sacrificed annually due to the con- 
temptuous attitude assumed by the 
manufacturer and dealer toward the 
retail selling force. This attitude 
serves only to impede the efflux 
of their product. Too many em- 
ployers are guided by tradition in 
that they hold the salesman to be 
but a flunky. 

The shrewd employer will place 
his salesmen in their true status 
and demand that it is recognized. 

Business is builded on confidence 
and the salesman is his firm's 
mouthpiece to the public and is the 
co-ordinating and welding force of 
public confidence and good will to- 
ward his firm and its product. 

Thousands gain their impression 
of an organization through its sales 
representation. And it is up to the 
dealer to obtain the most fully quali- 
fied sales representatives for his 
product—with an eye for quality 
rather than quantity. 

He who works for nothing is worth 
nothing. Therefore, the formation 
of any permanent, trustworthy sell- 
ing organization mut have a founda- 
tion and one that will endure—not 
like a billboard, all front and no 
back. 

The straight commission method 
has produced the come and go sales- 
men, here today and gone tomor- 
row. Just another “bird dog” for 
the dealer who plans to cash in on 
his two or three weeks missionary 
canvass. 

While I was truck manager in 
charge of forty men in one of the 
largest and most productive retail 
sales cities for motor vehicles in the 
United States, I was brought face 
to face with the situation. We sold 
on an average of 200 to 250 units 
monthly and about fifteen of our 
salesmen made a living wage. The 
remainder lived from hand to mouth 
and were always hard pressed even 
to the extent of borrowing a few 
dollars here and there from prospec- 
tive customers. This reflected badly 
on our house. How could these men 
instill enthusiasm and confidence in 
the buying public? 

The men worked under tremend- 
ous handicaps. They could not af- 
ford to purchase a car for business 
purposes and demonstrations, and 
we, therefore, automatically de- 


veloped the walking automobile 





Y 








salesman—a man endeavoring to 
promote modern automotive trans- 
portation for business and pleasure 
—a modern fiasco. 

To attract men possessing integ- 
rity, capability and dependability, 
individuals who radiate confidence, 
the manufacturer and dealer must 
formulate a plan of remuneration 
based on salary and commission 
commensurate with ability and sales 
production. Eliminate all house 
deals and supply demonstrators on 
a basis that the men can handle 
satisfactorily. 

The selection of retail salesmen 
is a problem for both the manu- 
facturer and the dealer and to 
operate effectively and efficiently, 
with a forward looking and pro- 
gressive policy, they must consider 
the retail selling force seriously and 
deal so plainly with these individu- 
als as to constrain the utmost sin- 
cerity and destroy all hope of trif- 
ling with them. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


“Know your new or used car pros- 
pects before you go in for a road 
demonstration.” 

That advice comes from R. C. 
Hedges, a salesman for the Simons- 
Wiles Motor Company of Joplin, 
Mo., distributor of Buick motor cars, 
who has adopted that cautious 
policy for his own for all time to 
come. 

The decision to “know my pros- 
pects” was reached by Hedges the 
other day when he started to take 
a so-called “customer” for a ride, 
only to be “taken for a ride” him- 
self. A man to whom he was dem- 
onstrating one of the Simons-Wiles 
company’s used cars robbed Hedges 


Studebaker’s Master Salesmen 
Can an Earn $200,000 in 1933 





of approximately $6 and took the 
car as well. 

Hedges explained that the man 
called at the used car establishment, 
asked to see a car, selected one and 
asked Hedges to demonstrate it. 
After they had driven several blocks 
the bandit produced a pistol and de- 
manded the salesman to drive as 
directed, .warning Hedges not to 
look at his face. About five miles 
out of town, Hedges was relieved of 
his money and forced to alight. 
“Know your prospects,” Hedges 


advised other salesmen when he got 
back to town. 


A 





DEALER 


DOINGS 


NEWARK, N. J. 


G. W. Tisdale, local distributor 
for Hupmobile cars for the last 
twelve years, added the De Soto and 
Plymouth cars to his present Hup- 


mobile line, 
* 


* * 

John W. Griggs, president of the 
Griggs Sales Company of this city, 
today received a letter from John 





Technocracy and Cars 


S. C. Robbins, the writer of the following analysis of 
certain fundamental falacies in the argument of the techno- 
crats, is director of automotive sales for the Jones-Dabney 
Company in Detroit. He has a rare knack of getting to the 
heart of economic theories, and his reflections on the subject 
of technocracy seem to us a more deadly exposure of its 
essential fallacy than anything we have seen elsewhere. We 
are glad to give our readers this clear-cut dissection of a 
subject that needs critical analysis.—The Editor. 

By S. C. ROBBINS — es 

The technocrats are attempting | If the stockholders did not spend 

to use the efficiency and progress an ee no a ante 
: : _ | cated, u e 

of the automobile industry 0 | deposit in banks, then the ‘hoae 

spread their panic of doom about | used the money to extend credit to 

the machine throwing everybody | manufacturers who purchased raw 








N. Willys, chairman of the board of | 


the Willys-Overland Company, con- 
gratulating the Newark dealer on 
the success of the new Willys 77 fol- 
lowing its recent exhibit in the 
Newark Automobile Show. “In New- 
ark,” the letter said, “our sales are 
already several times as many as 
before the show.” 


SCRANTON, PA. 


De Soto Motor Corporation today 


announced the appointment of Cal-|the face of the earth, but continue 
549 Wyoming | Circulating around they are buying 
q| Something, and whatever it is they 


vey Motor Company, 
Ave., Scranton, Pa., as a De Soto an 
Plymouth direct dealer for that ter- 
ritory. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The Nash Motors Company an- 


out of work and thereby wrecking | ™4terials which have consumed 


our entire economic order, unless we | labor to produce, then fabricated 
let them run the country. They tell | 


these raw materials into finished 

products which required more labor. 

us, for example, that in 1904 it re- | If the stockholders purchased stocks 

quired one man 1,200 hours to build os bonds with ane a ea then 

: | the money was used to build rail- 

a ane In 1919 the man- | roads, skyscrapers, hotels, apart- 

per car had been reduced to! ment houses: and these operations 

313, while in 1929 only 92 man-hours | give employment to thousands of 

were necessary to do the job. This | ™en, enabling them to support their 

indicates that one man today is do- | {#milies and likewise buy automo- 
ing the work twelve formerly did. | Piles. : 

Now, if we let the technocrats di-| The Pont is, the whole setup is 


‘rect our thinking and then skim relative, and the moment increased 


along on the surface as they do, | efficiency reduces labor costs in one 


such figures would seem to offer |™@ustry there is a corresponding 
convincing evidence that the ma-|5@Ving in one form or another 
chine is, in reality, responsible for | 2Utomatically passed on to the pub- 
ee sae all its Oe | uae far bee ee 
panyin ardships. y e ings pro- 

But ledere sendieening the ma- | @uced by some other industry. 20, 
chine or accepting any “energy dol- | in the larger sense, it can make no 
lars” from technocracy, let's first | difference whether labor gets our 


find out what becomes of the good | money for building automobiles or 
electric refrigerators. Each of us 


old United States dollars saved by | 
automatic machinery. So long as has just about so much, or rather 
these dollars do not disappear from | 50 little, money to spend, and if 

| we use it all to purchase an auto- 
| mobile then we cannot buy an elec- 
tric refrigerator, which means the 
worker who builds electric refriger- 
ators is out of a job. But thanks 
to automatic machinery, millions 
of people can now own both and 
have money left with which to buy 
other labor consuming commodities, 





| buy labor gets possibly 90 per cent. 
of it in one form or another. Let’s | 
see, then, who gets the money saved | 
by technological improvement in 
automobile building. 

That 1919 job which required one 


nounces the appointment of K. C. xg 9 = — to assemble was, 
Browne, Inc., 841 North High) the first place, compared to the 
Street, as distributor for the Nash | car of today, a crude, clumsy, in- 
line in Columbus and Franklin ego affair; but regardless of 
county. The K. C. Browne, Inc., is | how crude it was, the fact it re- 
also distributors for the Hupmobile | quired 313 man hours to get it to- 
with his salesroom at 849 North | gether, so it would run, made it 
High Street. cost more than twice as much as a 
* *« better car of the same make would 
sell for today. Furthermore, re- 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ducing the price of automobiles by 
An informal gathering of the} lowering labor cost, making it pos- 
Chevrolet Service Managers - of | sible for the average man to own 
o . ~;mately 25,000,000 of them on the 
ae one, oe pd highways of the United States. 
enera otors Acceptance - 
ration and K. D. Bell and H. A. | tomobiles gives work to millions of 
Reidenmiller, factory representa-|men, such as garage and repair 
tives. Entertainment was furnished | mechanics, oil 
by the Hawaiian Guitar Trio. ducers and sellers, tire, battery and 
| road builders, as well as the pro- 
ducers of hundreds of other ac- 
cessories required by automobile 
owners. Whole new industries grew 
up, 
men, as a result of these millions 
of motor cars. Therefore, a large 
percentage of the labor saved by 
efficient production methods was 
reabsorbed through increased pro- 





The job of servicing 25,000,000 au- | 


and gasoline pro-| 


giving work to thousands of | 


Paul Hoffman, president of the Studebaker Sales Cor- 
poration, has announced the details of the 1933 edition of 
the Master Salesmen’s Club plan, which his organization is 
putting into effect, following the success scored last year. 

The membership in the club will ©———-—_—— ace samen 





duction and for servicing the cars | 


| in the hands of the public. 


But that is only part of the pic- | 


ture. Let’s get it all. A car that 
cost $1,600 in 1919, due to so much 
labor, can be had today, only much 


be about 2,500, coming from dis- 
tributor and dealer organizations in 
every section of the country. - If 
present sales objectives are attained, 
approximately $200,000 will be paid 
them when the year has ended. 
The bonus money will be paid in 
three equal installments on Decem- 
ber 15, 1933; January 15, 1934, and 
February 15, 1934. The amount any 
individual salesman receives will be 
based on the volume of his sales be- 
tween January 1 and October 31, 
over and above a reasonable fixed 
quota which is uniform for all. 
The plan follows very closely the 
one pioneered by Studebaker in the 
automobile industry last year as a 
basis for the factory sharing with 
dealers the responsibility for stimu- 
lating salesmen to their best efforts, 
assisting them through the season- 
ally slow business months and keep- 





ing them in the Studebaker family. | better in every way, for say $800. 

Factory officials believe that the | This gives the purchaser an up-to- 
Master Salesmen’s Club plan will be | the-minute automobile and yet 
even more effective this year, now leaves him $800 with which to buy 
that its full significance has been | ™¢W furniture, radios, electric refrig- 


brought home to all salesmen | erators, modern plumbing fixtures, 


through their knowledge of the |®Md the hundred and one other 
large amount disbursed to club Comforts and conveniences which 
members in 1932. give employment to 75 per cent. or 
Letters from salesmen themselves ; more of our workmen, thereby en- 
make it clear, says Mr. Hoffman, | @bling them to also purchase auto- 
that a Master Salesmen’s Club has | Mobiles. 
created an enthusiasm and a feel- | Nor is that all. 
ing of permanence and solidarity |@0llars in profits machinery has 
which is having a marked influence |elped the automobile industry 
for good in their work. Dealers and |make have been passed out in the 
distributors have reported that the | form of dividends to the hundreds 
plan has been especially useful in of thousands of stockholders who 
helping keep an experienced sales |US¢d this money to purchase new 
force intact through the low income 
months and has the added advant- 
age of attracting high-caliber men 
to their sales organizations, 


The millions of 


coats, and other such things, all of 
which require a large amount of 
labor to both produce and maintain. 


homes, finer cars, motor boats, fur | 


If using only man power was the 
answer to economic difficulties, 
countries like China, where they 
are using the same crude methods 
for eking out a living they did 
2,000 years ago, should be prosper- 
ous and happy instead of a half- 
starved, half-naked nation of peo- 
ple whose standard of living does 
; not measure up to our worst condi- 
tion, yet they have few or no ma- 
| chines. The technocrats will have 
to find some other alibi for the de- 
| pression, because when we take their 
;own line of reasoning as abcve 
Shown, and not stop in the middle 
as they do but follow it to a final 
| conclusion, it can be clearly demon- 
strated the machine is not responsi- 
le for present economic condi- 
| tions, but on the contrary is a 
| creator of wealth which has done 
| more than any other one thing in 
| the history of man to distribute 
wealth among the working people, 
and thereby raising their standard 
of living and improving their en- 
vironment, 


RESPONSIBILITY BILL 
SPIKED IN BAY STATE 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 6.—After con- 
siderable debate the House has ac- 
| cepted the adverse report of the 
| Judiciary Committee, leave to with- 


| draw, on a bill filed by Represen- 
| tative C. F. N. Pratt of Saugus and 
Representative Carl Woekel of 
Methuen, providing for repeal of the 
law requiring suspension of licenses 
to operate motor vehicles of persons 
|who do not satisfy judgments in 
accident cases involving property 
damage. 

The debate came over a motion 
of Representative Pratt, which faile 
to carry, that the bill be substituted 
for the adverse committee report. 
Pratt claimed that the law was 
“slipped through” the last Legisla- © 
ture in the final sessions and that 
the ways were well greased when 
the measure was introduced. 

Representative Ralph E. Otis of 
| Pittsfield declared that the law wad 
the entering wedge for the so-called 
financial responsibility law. 





a nl rn ne eta 
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Piling on the Agony 

FTER reading some hundreds of articles, statements 

and analyses by more or less well-known economists, 
setting forth the causes and cures of depression, and after 
listening to various experts examine the situation from 
almost every conceivable angle, we have come to a decision. 
That decision is that none of them knows anything about the 
causes and less about the cures. 

Buried somewhere under the mass of verbiage there 
lies an economic system, which operates on laws just about 
as immutable as those of nature. We seem somehow to have 
forgotten, for instance, that there is such a thing as a law 
of supply and demand. Our legislators seem to feel that a 
few whispered words from them will relax the operation of 
this law of supply and demand as if it were a police regula- 
tion and industry were some special friend whom they were 
relieving of the annoyance of appearing in court to answer 
on a ticket for parking. Our lawmakers, local, state and 
Federal, have passed endless relief measures. They have 
poured public money into attempts to bolster up the banking 
system, into relieving the farmer, into, believe it or not, assur- 
the bootlegger of continuance of his business. 

The Farm Board, according to the best available authori- 
ties, achieved probably the first real corner in grain that this 
country ever saw. It decided prices of wheat for a while, 
and yet the one lasting result of its operations was the com- 
plete killing of our export wheat sale and lower prices than 
farmers of our generation had even dreamed of in their 
worst nightmares. 

Are we wrong in believing that all these attempts at 
artificial stimulation have hindered rather than helped? Are 
we wrong in believing that if the general situation had been 
left to the operation of economic laws these would have 
worked out the solution of our difficulties more quickly than 
congressmen and state legislators seem likely to do? 

It is perfectly obvious, even to those who do not lay 
claim to being students of economics, that there are lags in 
the general business structure. By that we mean that costs 
Jag behind production and sales when those start one of their 
downward cycles. Costs lag behind production and sales 
when they start up again. Wages probably lag somewhat 
behind costs on the downward swing, and they certaintly lag 
far behind the upward trend of the cycle. The ratio of 
eens to the value of the dollar shows lags in both direc- 
ions, 

If human economic ingenuity could devise a method 
whereby the ratio of wages or income could be held in exact 
relation to the value of the dollar, the result would probably 
be a greater degree of stability than we have or ever have 
had. If governmental agencies could be pursuaded to main- 
tain an exact ratio between income and the cost of govern- 
ment, the result would be enormously helpful in such a period 
as the present one. 

Notice that this is no suggestion of an attempt at syn- 
thetic stimulation of prices or values or anything else. It is 
simply the suggestion that the expenses of government should 
be kept exactly in line with national income. To date there 
oa not been even an honest attempt to do anything of the 
sort. 

The only general reaction that our governmental 
agencies have shown to the present situation is a wild hunt 
for new methods of taxation, which would maintain expen- 
ditures at the levels prevailing in 1929 or in the boom years 
leading up to that. Our lawmakers seem to have gone insane 
on the subject of taxation. 

We venture the statement that the only constructive 
work that our lawmakers could give us would be a definite, 
positive reduction of the net costs of government to 60 per 













































before in the history of the motor 


, it i inted out that sales- 
men had very title nctual setting | DURYEA SAYS SINSY 






tions offered by the different cars. 
“In many past shows,” Mr. Stacy 












models and while the public has re- 


and viewed these automobiles, little |the age old problem, 
in the way of live prospects or ac- 
tual sales was accomplished. This 
year’s show, however, 
many exhibitors to be more than a 
display of merchandise coupled with 
courteous explanation by dealers and 
salesmen, They say that more fu- 
ture business has been lined up thus 
far in one show than in many such 
previous displays.” 

Among the prominent visitors at 
the show were Robert C. Graham, 
executive vice president of the 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation 








Ball” Baker. They are making what 


will visit the capitals and largest me 


ing two stock models of the line. 
While in this city they were the 





season. were omitted. 

“We are going out after business} yours for histric truth, 
this year in an aggresive manner,” CHAS. E. DURYEA. 
Mr. Graham said while discussing — 


business success we enjoyed last | peated herewith as follows: 


going to enjoy a satisfactory year|/and there were 200 or more who en- 


various lines of business and public | Orient and a Stanley Steamer. The 


be a spirit of enthusiasm which, I| who had a three-cylinder Duryea, 
believe, is going to do much to make water cooled, but I still feel in my 
1933 go down in the records as the bones that Earl Brander’s Duryea, 
year in which America began to| which was air cooled and had high 


I feel sure that as soon as the new | trieq looking at the teeth, but 
President is inaugurated in Wash- couldn’t find any, so I waived my 
ington and the new Congress gets minority claims and voted with the 
to work confidence will begin to re-| other for Ralihan. 
turn and business improve with it. Brander runs a garage in Rock- 
“Hard work appears to be the ac-| ford, Ill, and he told me that he 
cepted formula for 1933 results by had an offer of $2,000 for his Dur- 
business men with whom I have|yea from L. E. Phillips, a wealthy 
talked and ‘go out and get it’ their |i) man at Bartelsville, Okla., whose 
business slogan. : fad is collecting old vehicles and 
The show committee included the| who had a chance recently to ride 
association officers, President F. L.|in the Duryea 
Sanford, Vice-President Sterling A. eee ee 


Orr, Treasurer G. E. Adams, also MINNESOTA RULING 


A. E. Center, A. G. Medlicott, R. M. 
Sauers, A. V. Reopel and Harry SAVES DEALERS $200,000 


Young. 


5 : St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 6. — A de- 
DENVER OPENS SHOW cision of the Minnesota Supreme 
Denver, Col., Feb, 6—The Mid-| Court will save automobile dealers 
winter Automobile show, staged each - ee aes —_ 
i it was made a rule - 
year in this city by the Denver Au- quired to pay personal property tax 
tomobile Dealers’  Association,|on new and unused cars on which 
opened today in the Denver audi-|the registration is paid during the 
torium and will continue through- | year. Members of the state tax com- 
cent. of what t : out the week. Tom Botterill, chair- | mission held the dealers could es- 
As the ae aoe tad — , ‘ : . man of the show committee, states |cape taxation because by the de- 

ee st taxed industry, automotive manufacturing that this year’s display of automo- | cision they will be entitled to rebate 
is vitally interested in all this. As the most taxed class in| biles will be one of the highlights|on all cars sold whether the deal- 
the country, every owner of a motor vehicle is personally |in the history of the organization. |ers or the purchasers pay the tax. 


. ; avi < © . ; In the neighborhoo f 10 In Minnesot ere is no personal 
concerned in having our lawmakers of every degree stop aeliane at = oo ao a on ee by Seaae who, 


punting for new taxes to levy and reduce the ridiculously | mercial car and accessory displays, | however, pay a state license tax in 
igh cost to us of extremely inefficient government. too, have many new features, lieu of the old form of personal tax. 







In This Corner.... 


Opinions, suggestions, complaints, criticisms, grievances or what 
(Continued from Page 1) have you. Open to every one to say anything, anyhow, any time. Th 
communications printed in this department represent the ideas an 
lar has caused probably more auto- opinions of our readers. They are not necessarily ours. If you have 
mobile value to be offered prospec- |} something to say on any phase of automotive activity, wholesale, retail 
tive customers this year than ever || or abusive, let us hear from you and we will tell the world. 





to do in view of the many innova- HAD THE RIGHT DOPE 


said, “particularly in the last few Automotive Daily News: Please 
years, the exhibit has served S| say to Editor Sinsabaugh, that the 
merely a vast picture of the new old car decision was correct. My 


sponded to the call of motordom first two attempts at solutions for 
used high 

wheels and iron tires. (Removable 
spiked bands for winter.) Neither 
were sold. The first was used so 

2 far as I could for the second. It is 
in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Air tires follow them. 
From 1898 to 1908 all Duryeas had 
three cylinderse and air tires. (Un- 
less some user put on other.) In 
1908 the available market for a man 
with only $2,000 was that remnant 
of the public who feared air tires 
and whose roads, fords, swamp and 
snow conditions seemed to compel 
“ high wheels and solid tires. Never 
ph ap nar dora <9 cecagh Sica sa a big market, but I sold _ faster 
‘ “ » | than I could get them. Had to re- 
ig called a “Graham Saftey Tour” |umn checks when I turned to the 
Y|small car, which the war killed for 


cities in the country. They are driv- “Looking for the teeth” is a hot 


one. Your readers did not get its 
; force. Those Buggyauts — unless 
guests of Ray and Harry G. Tait of fitted with cwimadiie as some of 
Tait Motor Sales, Inc. who have re- them were—had no teeth. Not a 
cently taken the dealership for toothed gear on the job. They used 
Graham cars in this territory. Be- my “Direct Drive” on all speeds— 
fore coming to the Auditorium the two forward and a reverse. Groved 
visitors went to the Springfield | stee] gears meshing onto forward or 
Airport, as Graham is especially in- reverse tracks on the driven wheels. 
terested in the speed planes built by Only the crank shaft with its ex- 
Granville Aircraft Company. tended ends, revolved. Except the 

In addition to leading the national | yenicle wheels of course. It was the 
safety tour » Mr. Graham and “Can- | ject word in simplicity used to fill 
non-Ball” Baker are conducting |, recognized dying need. Many of 
metings of distributors and dealers them are running yet. Practically 
along the route of the tour, helping | never needed service nor repairs be- 
them to launch the 1933 selling cause four-fifths the usual parts 


the business situation at the show. Chas. E. Duryea is credited with 
“We believe that business men who|being the builder of the first gaso- 
want results this year must go out |line automobile built in the United 
after business instead of waiting for|States. The decision which he re- 
business to come to them. fers to in the foregoing letter ap- 

“Our optimism in 1933 is not based | peared in Chris Sinsabaugh’s column 
on hope, but is predicated upon the|February 1. The paragraph is re- 


year. Sales reports, the aggressive| In between the luncheon and the 
spirit of our distributors and dealers|panquet the conductor had other 
and the number of people visiting | work to do. He was one of the judges 
showrooms to imspect new models | in the show contest to select the old- 
have reassured me all along the/est car that could move under its 
route of this safety tour that we are | own power. It was a show feature 


in 1933. tered jaloppis that must have come 

“I don’t believe this optimism is|out of the ark with Adam. We 
confined to our organization alone. | judges only had to pass on five of 
I am finding executives engaged in |them—two Duryeas, an Oldsmobile, 


officials optimistic about conditions judges’ decision gave first prize to 
in 1933, Everywhere there seems to| Glade Ralihan of Kendallville, Ind., 





travel the road back to prosperity. buggy wheels, was the older. We 


































































TAINTED MONEY 


Automotive Daily News: Your 
editorial, “Neglected Opportunity,” 
January 31, should be read to every 
member of Congress and to the 
Cabinet as well. 

Your opinion on accepting the 
cash of the Russians in exchange 
for our manufactured products is as 
trite as that of one of our Indiana 
evangelists. 

During a “big meetin’” in a Hoo- 
sier county seat an appeal was made 
for funds. A local bootlegger, much 
maligned by the preacher, tendered 
a contribution of $100, with a chal- 
lenge whether he would accept 
“tainted money.” 

“Sure, I’ll take it, and put it to 
really good use,” was the reverend’s 
rejoinder. “The biggest taint about 
it is that ’taint enough.” 

JOHN PROUT, Columbus, Ind. 


CHRYSLER STEPS UP 
IMPERIAL OUTPUT 





(Continued from Page 1) 


Chicago show in an enthusiastic 
frame of mind. “Last year,” he said, 
“when I got back from Chicago I 
was frankly discouraged. The at- 
tendance had been low and the buy- 
ing interest practically nil. You 
couldn’t even get the public to sit 
in a car, much less talk of buying 
one. The 1933 show not only brought 
out a big attendance, but a lot of 
lively buying interest. 

“Attendance at our special show- 
ing in the Congress Hotel was 40 
per cent. ahead of last season, and 
it was also far ahead in the Coli- 
seum. I noticed that the public 
listened carefully to the lectures on 
our chassis and that it asked a lot 
of questions about the cars. Actual 
sales were very much better than in 
1932 and live prospects much more 
numerous. The dealers also were in 
a fine frame of mind. They wanted 
to talk about methods of increasing 
business. They asked the kinds of 
questions that indicated they were 
going out to sell cars and not wait 
for the public to come in and buy 
them.” 


DARDELET LICENSE 


New York, Feb. 6.—The Russell, 
Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut 
Company of Port Chester, New 
York, has been licensed by the Dar- 
delet Threadlock Corporation to 
manufacture and sell “Rivet-Bolts” 
and other bolts and nuts with the 
Dardelet Self-Locking Thread. 





E. G. BUDD MFG. CO. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 6.— Report of 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company for year ended December 
31, 1932, certified by independent 
auditors, shows net loss of $1,785,757 
after depreciation, interest, taxes, 
etc., comparing with net loss of 
$730,412 in 1931. 


| COMING EVENTS | 


FEBRUARY 


1-11—Indianapolis. Twenty-second annual 
show, Indiana State Fair Grounds. 

4-11—St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul Auto 
Dealers Association Show. 

6-11—Ottawa, Canada. Ottawe Automo- 
tive Trade Association show, Col- 
iseum. L. M. McCoy, chairman ad- 
vertising committee. 

6-11—Denver, Col. Automobile show. 

7-11—York, Pa. York County Automobile 
Dealers Association, Inc., show. 
R. C. Keller, president. 

9-11—Springfield, Ill. Springfield Autoe 
mobile Dealers Association, show. 

9-12—South Bend, Ind. Automobile Show. 

11-15—Trenton, N. J. Annual Automo- 
bile Show, Trenton Armory. John 
L. Brock, manager. 

11-17—Toledo, 0. Toledo Automobile 
Dealers Association Show. 

11-18—Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City 
Motor Car Dealers Association 
Show. Geo. A, Bond, manager. 

18-23—Columbus, 0. Automobile Show in 
Columbus Auditorium 

22-25—Evansville, Ind. Evansville Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association Show, 
Otto Hartmetz, president. 

25-Mar. 4—Seattle, Wash. Seattle Auto- 
motive Trades Association Show, 

MARCH 

5- 7—New Orleans. Automobile Show in 
Municipal Auditorium. Gordon Her- 
bert, manager, 

10-19—Geneva, Switzerland. Internationa) 
Automobile Show. 
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THE NEW ABC'S OF CLUTCH DESIGN 


By E. E. WEMP | 


There have been four distinct stages in the types of 
clutches used in automotive vehicles up to the present time. 
These four undoubtedly are familiar to all of you, and they 
form a very interesting history on the subject, from which 
many valuable lessons may be learned. However, the pur- 
pose of this paper is to attempt to feel the current pulse of 
the industry, with the view of determining what we may 
expect to see in the way of clutches in the next stage, which, 
we believe, like our old friend prosperity, is just around the 
corner. With this in mind, we will deal very briefly with 
the stages which haye gone before, being content with merely 
classifying them in their chronological order. 


This paper was presented by Mr. Wemp —_————————_ 





ELLIPTICAL TURNING 
LATHE 


The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 


|Co., Cincinnati, O., has just placed 


on the market an elliptical turning 


lathe which can be used for turn- | 


ing punches and mandrels and for 
boring elliptical holes. 

A standard geared head, rapid 
production lathe with an eleven-inch 
head was used as the basis for the 
production of this new machine. A 
splined shaft is geared to the spindle 
nose and is supported by the head- 
stock and two brackets on the rear 
wing of the carriage. Carrier 
brackets rigidly held in position are 
spaced opposite each other on the 
sides of the carriage bridge. The 





New Ceiling Type Tire Racks. 


Lyon Metal Products, Aurora, IIL, 
is offering a new ceiling type tire 
rack for the service station or garage | 
whose floor area is limited. 

It stores a stock of tires—instantly 
| available—without using any floor | 
space, | 

The rack is hung from angle iron | 
bars laid crosswise on top of the | 
ceiling joists. Rounded bars protect | 
the tires, 

As many sections can be used as | 
needed. The rack is adjustable for | 
height and tires can be stored 
against the ceiling or nearer the, 





at the recent S. A. E. meeting and is given 
in extenso, but not verbatim. 


1. The stage of the cone-clutch 
type. 


2. The stage of the multiple-disk, | 


metal-to-metal, running-in-oil type. 

3. The stage of the multiple-disk, 
dry-plate type. 

4. The stage of the lever-release, 
single and two plate type. 

These types vary widely in design, 
materials used in their construction, 
operating characteristics, depend- 
ability and serviceability, and asso- 
ciated with each type is its own pe- 
culiar set of A, B, C’s, which had to 
be learned and discarded, in turn, 
as each epoch flourished and 
Passed on. 


The first three stages are now a} 


matter of history, as practically all 
of the clutches of today are of the 
lever-release, single or two plate 
type. This type made its appear- 


ance in about 1915, has grown in| 


popular favor steadily and for ap- 
proximately the last three years has 
been in almost universal use in the 
automotive field. 

Notwithstanding the truth of the 
foregoing statement, there has been 
a great deal of development work 


in the clutch field in the last few| 


a clutch problem has kept pace 
with the rest of the car develop- 
| ment. 

As a practical example of the 
|increased rated capacity of a pres- 
ent-day clutch over one of similar 
| facing diameter and area of say four 
| years ago, we have one of our own 
| designs in mind which was rated at 
j}that time at 190 pound-feet torque; 
| the same size now has a rating of 
| 260 pound-feet, an increase of 36 
;}per cent. This increase in capacity 
|} has not just been taken out of the 
| factor of safety of the clutch, but is 
rather the result of considerable de- 
velopment along logical lines and 
may be summarized as follows: 
IMPROVEMENTS IN DESIGN 

| 1. Design of driven disk and selec- 
|tion of facings, to produce improved 
engagement and greater life; 

2. Design of cover-plate assembly 
|to permit of higher spring pressures 
| with less retracting movement of the 
| pressure plate; 

3. Better selection of facing and 
| pressure-plate materials to reduce 
|facing wear and pressure-plate dis- 
tortion or scoring; 
| Taking up these three factors 


years, the result of which may in-| more in detail and in the order 
troduce a fifth epoch in clutches |given, it was found that the design 
and force us to learn another new | of the driven disk itself has a con- 
set of A, B, C’s as applied to the |Siderable influence upon facing life. 


master cam is mounted between 
these brackets and is rotated by the 
splined shaft. 

The roller which contacts the cam 
is carried in a bracket in the center 
of the bottom slide. The bracket is 
cast integrally to insure rigidity. It 
is placed back of the cam so that 
this will pull the tool into the work. 
Two coil springs hold the follower in 
contact with the cam. 

Any type of ellipse may be turned 
or bored by changing the cam, Long 
parts may be turned because the 
length of the work that can be 
machined is dependent only on the 


|/not necessitate the use of a long 
master cam. 


S, A. ARC WELDER 


The Wilson Welding & Metals Co., 
Inc., North Bergen, N. J., is offering 
‘a new four bearing, self-excited, dual 
|control are welder, designated as the 
model 8. A. 

This welder is built for high am- 
|perages and arc voltage as used in 
| speed and shielded arc welding. It 
is a two-unit machine with a flexible 
|coupling to permit the changing of 
the generator or motor in case of 
failure. The only projecting parts 
are the control handles and these 
are placed to be safe from injury. 





length of the splined shaft and does 


floor. A shelf for storing tubes is 
furnished when wanted. 








NEW CRANKSHAFT 
DRILLING MACHINE 


The Davis & Thompson Company 
|in Milwaukee has developed a new 
crank shaft drilling machine which 
has a capacity for drilling oil holes 


in sixty crank shafts an hour. 

This machine is designed to drill 
a ys-inch hole, passing from the 
}crank pin through the shaft and 
out through the main bearing, mak- 
jing four holes in each shaft. The 
j|hole is 5% inches deep. The ma- 
chine is automatic in operation. 
The drilling is done by the step 
method, using Vickers units. 
| Hydraulic cylinders attend to the 
double indexing. 

When the indexing has been com- 
| pleted the machine begins drilling. 
| While the drilling operation is in 
| progress the operator removes two 











crank shafts and replaces them 
each time the machine indexes, A 
lever is provided to stop the ma- 


chine at any time in the course of 
its cycle. When fully loaded, there 
are twenty-two shafts in the ma- 


'chine. The shafts are loaded and 
|unloaded at the front of the ma- 
chine. 


The machine has four drill heads, 
{each driven by its own motor. Each 
|head carries two drills, each drill 
| operating on a separate crank shaft, 
The shafts are rotated to bring the 
proper pins into the correct position 
|by gears engaging a_ stationary 
| rack, After the crank shaft is 
drilled, the fixtures passes off the 
|rack and is prevented: from turning 
|by ball bearings, which act as rollers. 
The rollers placed in the center of 
|the links carry the crank shaft on 
|the return. All tracks and treads 
|are made of alloy steel, hardened 
and ground. Gears and racks, it is 
stated, are also of alloy steel. 


clutch art. 

This development apparently is 
the result of an insistent demand 
that automobiles be made easier to 
operate, with less labor on the part 
of the driver, and that functions 
which have in the past been per- 
formed by the hand or foot be made 
automatic. Naturally this brings the 
clutch into the picture, since almost 
from the advent of the automobile 
the driver’s left foot has been more 
or less continnously occupied with 
the operation of the clutch pedal. 

As is usually the case, this de- 
velopment work has attacked the 
problem from widely varying angles, 
and from these varying angles of 
approach will undoubtedly appear a 
solution of the problem which will 
become a part of our new A, B. C’s 
in clutch design. 

It may be well to point out that 
the severity of clutch service has 
increased very materially in the last 
few years. This has been brought 
about by the surprisingly success- 
ful activities of the traffic-light 
salesman, the rapidly increasing 
number of stop streets without traf- 
fic lights, and the increasing num- 
ber of automobiles used on the 
highways. These factors have had 
the effect of increasing the number 
of stops per mile in cross-country 
driving by at least 50 per cent., 
while in traffic driving it is pro- 
portionately greater. 

The increased clutch duty of to- 


day is further augumented by the | 
car manufacturer in providing the | 
public with cars having greater ac- | 
celeration and higher torque, par- | 


ticularly at the higher speeds, and 
usually without a proportionate in- 
crease in clutch size. The trend in 
design has been toward a lower 
center of gravity and, in order not 
to sacrifice road clearance, bell- 


housings have been made smaller | 


in diameter for comparable engine 
sizes, further limiting the availage 
clutch size. The purchasing agent, 
too, has been close to the picture to 


|A driven-disk design to give maxi- 
}mum facing life should present a 
full-surface contact between the 
| facing and its adjacent driving disk 
| throughout the engagement period. 
|The flexible element introduced into 
ithe design to permit of yield ability 
jand thereby soften engagement 
|should be effective over as great an 
;area of the facing as possible. In 
other words, small localized high- 
pressure areas are to be avoided. 
As regards facings, our 


‘is necessary for the longest life. For 
this reason we are recommending 
a woven type of facing in installa- 
| tions where a low wear-factor is 
jessential and where the imcreased 
|price of the woven type of facing 
‘can be afforded. 

Mr. Wemp presented some slides 
to illustrate his points. 

Considerable work has been done 
in the study of friction materials 
and their effect upon pressure 
|plates. The objective of this re- 


|search was to discover, if possible, | 
co-effi- | 


lthe relationship between 
|cient of friction of the facing and 
its effect upon pressure plates with 
regard to marpage, breakage, heat 
checks, burned spots and metal 
movement. It is probably too early 
to attempt definite conclusions as 
a result of this research. However, 
there are certain characteristics 
which are apparent and which may 
'be of general interest. 

a. Generally speaking, the _ so- 
called molded facings are harder on 
pressure plate surfaces than are the 
woven types of facing. 

b. The facings, with the higher co- 
|efficient of friction, are generally 
; more severe in action on the pres- 
sure plate surface than ones of lower 
co-efficient. 

c. Full surface contact of the fac- 
ing during engagement greatly re- 
duces the evils of warpage, breakage, 
| heat checks, etc. 

d. That certain types of woven 
facings, showing a lower co-efficient 
of friction on the testing machine 


present | 
| conclusion is that density in a facing | 


Because of the dual control system 
the voltage and amperage may be 
|set independently. The instruments 
jare easily read, it is stated. The 
machine will weld at the rated cur- 
rent in amperes, with forty volts 
across the arc, a high speed shielded 
larc. The device does not need an 
exciter and gives sparkless commu- 
| tation at all loads. It has dead front 
| controls. 


THICKNESS GAUGE 





The B. C. Ames Company, Walt- | 


| ham, Mass., is offering a new thick- 
|mess gauge, designed to fit in the 
| vest pocket. The dial of this device 


lis graduated in thousandths of an | 
inch, and half thousandths may be | 


measured, it is stated. 


In use, the number of graduations 


the pointer passes as the anvils are 
/opened are counted and may be 


compared with the chart which is | 


stamped on the back of the gauge 
to determine the nearest fractional 
equivalent. Pressure of a finger 
turning the operating wheel opens 
the anvils to admit work that it is 
desired to measure. There are no 
sharp corners or projecting parts to 


the measure, which is made of non- | 


rusting material, also has a non- 
breakable crystal. 
be replaced. 


apparent higher co-efficient of fric- | 


tion. No good explanation of this 
| fact is known at the present time. 

In conjunction with the work on 
friction facings and their effect on 
pressure plates, the material from 
which pressure plates are made has 
been under observation and test. 

“The Four Horsemen” of pres- 
sure plates may be 
breakage, warpage, burned spots and 
metal movement. 

Breakage is, of course, the most 
| serious offender, but unfortunately 
cannot be considered by itself. The 


see that nothing about the clutch | than some of the molded types, will | use of steel, particularly a high car- 
increased without first seeing him. | produce a stall at wide open throt-|bon content steel would naturally 


In spite of these handicaps, we be- | tle in a car in a shorter interval of | 
lieve it can be truthfully said that | time than molded facings with an! 








(Contnued on Page 7) 


The pointer is | 
adjusted to zero, and all parts may | 


classified as | 


FEBRUARY 
TRUCK ISSUE 


© 





Owners of 1,500,000 Business 
Vehicles Will Get the Issue of 
February 17. 

iiiiniel te, 


account of late registration figures) 


* 


27,000 
17, 


personally 


Fleet owners having 10 or more vehicles, 


names, will receive the truck issue February 
Machol 
addressed. 


list being used, with copies 
Only Automotive Daily News can pro- 
vide such wide extra distribution at no additional 


cost to the advertiser, 


If you want to reach not only those owners but 
all exclusive truck dealers, important bus operators, 
8,000 passenger car dealers and important factory 
officials, use that issue with a page at $350; half 
page at $175 or a quarter page at $87.50. 


Forms close 2 days preceding publication, 


Automotive Baily News 


| H, A, TARANTOUS, Bus Mgr., 350 HUDSON STREET, N. Y. C. 


DETROIT OFFICE: Geo. M. Slocum, Manager 
Fisher Building, Detroit, Mich. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Willard R. Cotton, Manager 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Rail-Truck Accord Affects 
Pending State Legislation 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of legislation offered since the be- 
ginning of the year: 


ARIZONA—Various proposals have been 
introduced in the Legislature to increase 
taxation of trucks. Other measures would 
increase the speed limit from thirty-five to 


forty-five miles per hour, repeal the kero- | 


gene tax law and reorganize the Highway 
Department. 

ARKANSAS—Prohibition of six-ton or 
greater capacity trucks is proposed in one 
measure Reflecting further the pressure 
against trucking interests are proposals to 
increase license fees for heavy trucks and 
on the other hand reduce fees for light 
trucks. Several measures have been in- 
troduced to reduce passenger auto license 
fees, ranging from a one-third reduction 
to a two-thirds reduction. Another meas- 
ure would limit importation of more than 
twenty gallons of gasoline to a _ vehicle 
with a provision for assessment of a tax 
on any greater quantity. To enforce this 
act filling station operators on highways 
leading into the state would be made in- 
specting officers. Non-residents driving 
their cars in the state for more than a 
ten-day period wouid be required to regis- 
ter them and pay a $1 fee. Other meas- 
ures include repeal of the severance tax, 
reductions in the auto dealers’ tax, re- 
funds for agricultural, industrial and 
domestic purposes and abolishment of the 
hichway commission and transfer of 
duties to the railroad commission. 


CALIFORNIA—A measure which would 
seriously affect the trucking industry in 
that state provides 7,000 pounds as the 
gross weight limit—vehicle and load—of 
any truck. Another would not permit 
trucking of gasoline. Highway construc- 
tion to be curtailed for a period of three 
years from October 1, 1933—no new con- 
struction being permitted—is a provision 
in another bill. Diversion of $4,000,000 
from the gasoline tax fees to the generai 
fund is also proposed. Other measures 
introduced are registrations of automobiles 
every two years instead of annually, with 
the requirement that there would be only 
one license plate on the car, this to be 
placed at the rear of the car; amendment 
of the financial responsfbility law; limita- 
tion of the property tax for highway use 
to 40 cents on each $100; the showing of 
payment of all taxes before one can regis- 
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line tax 1 cent, and exemption from at- 


tachment of all automobiles the 


ter an automobile; reduction of the " 
to | 


up 


value of $500. 

COLORADO—Many measures for amend- 
ing the law relating to motor carriers 
have been introduced which would in vari- 
ous ways limit trucking operations. Other 
measures call for tax payments before 
registration of an automobile, and the re- 
quiring of financial security of motor 
vehicle operators. 

CONNECTICUT—Bills providing for re- 
duction of automobile registration fees in 
different amounts and for an increase of 
1 cent in the gasoline tax have been in- 
troduced. Another measure would require 
shatter-proof glass on all automobiles. 

DELAWARE—Measures have been intro- 


duced that would reduce automobile 
registration fees. 
GEORGIA—Reduction of the auto 


registration fee to a flat $3 per car basis 
has been proposed. This measure is sup- 
orted by the governor. It reflects the 
ailure to register many cars last year on 
account of the owners’ inability to pay the 
license fees. It is hoped that this low 
fee will bring out many of the unused cars 
and that the state will make up for any 
possible loss or deficit by the increase in 
the gasoline tax proceeds. Several meas-! 
ures would divert various sums ranging 
from $4,000,000 to $7,500,000 to a 20 per 
cent. basis of the state highway funds to 
meet unpaid appropriations. Amendments 
to the vehicle law and a requirement that 
automobile operators be licensed before 
they be permitted to drive are sponsored 
in other bills. 

IDAHO—Measures introduced so far pro- 
vide for the abolishing of special property 
taxes for highways. 

ILLINOIS—It is proposed that all cars 
after January 1, 1934, be equipped with 
shatter-proof glass. Proposals have been 
made for the adoption of a uniform 
operators’ and chauffeurs’ law and the 
diversion of one-third of gasoline tax 
funds to the Illinois Emergency Relief is 
sought. Another measure provides that 
the Utilities Commission fix motor car- 
rier rates. A taxation measure fixes 
ow bus taxes at from 5 to 20 cents a 
mile. 


INDIANA—One bill would require the 


payment of the persons] property tax as 
& pre-requisite to registration. Another 
proposes a new law relating to “for hire” 
carriers of rsons or property, provides 
that the Public Service Commission have 
full regulation over motor vehicle carriers. 
Other proposals provide for reducing the 
gasoline tax from 4 cents to 3 cents, com- 
pliance by interstate commercial carriers 
with the state registration law, the carry- 
ing by buses and trucks of emergency 
signal] flares to be used at night when- 
ever the vehicle is stopped on the high- 
way for any length of time, abolishing 
of the state highway commission and sub- 
stitution of the state road commission, 
and a tax of $1.50 per hundred pounds 
on trucks, taking the truck without the 
load as the basis for computing the tax. 

IOWA—Proposals have been made to 
curtail road construction program to gaso- 
line tax revenue for years 1933-1935. If 
any one or any members of the immediate 
family is delinquent in his personal prop- 
erty taxes he would not be permitted to 
register his automobile is one proposal. 
Other proposals are that drivers’ licenses 
be renewed for a two-year period instead 
of annually, motor vehicles except trucks 
be taxed 1 per cent. of their value, truck 
length to be reduced from 45 to 35 feet 
and permission to counties to reduce the 
mileage tax be given. 


KANSAS—Automobile registration fees 
would be reduced to $3 by one bill, and 
in another reduction in truck fees rang- 
ing from $5 to $75 is provided. The free 
transportation of school children would be 
limited to two in one family. Other pro- 
posals include provisions for exemption of 
the automobile from the personal property 
tax, reduction of the automobile license 
fee to a flat rate of $1, the abolishment 
of the state highway department, the 
taxing of buses and trucks as a flat rate 
of $100 up to five tons and $25 for each 
additional ton, further regulation of motor 
vehicle carriers, an increase in the motor 
fuel tax of from 2 to 3 cents, and the 
inspection of vehicles transporting gaso- 
line to come under motor carrier law. 

MARYLAND—It is proposed to increase 
motor carrier fees and to provide further 
regulation and to reduce passenger regis- 
tration fees. 

MASSACHUSETTS—One bill would regu- 
late all share-expense transportation con- 
cerns. Another would limit the length of a 
tractor and a semi-trailer to thirty-five feet 
and would prohibit the operation of any 
trailer of —— than one ton capacity. 
Reduction in axle weights is provided in 
another measure. Among the proposals to 
relieve the unemployment situation is one 
which would require buses and _ trucks 
other than those of small capacity to have 
at least two men employed to handle the 
vehicle. An eight-hour “7 is sought for 
drivers and in another bill Sunday truck 


operation is prohibited. A 1-cent ton mile 
tax for trucks, exempting those operating 
within a twenty-mile radius in the small 
capacity trucks, is asked. A unique bill 
would provide that all garages be ventilated 
to prevent carbon monoxide accidents. 
Another proposal would require power 
brakes on all motor vehicles manufactured 
after January 1, 1934. Other bills provide 
for large diversions from the gasoline tax 
fund for various uses, including charitable 
fd gree In order that title to automo- 
iles may be safeguarded, enactment of the 
model bill proposed by the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety is 
urged. Non-residents operating trucks shall 
secure permit in advance and pay 1 cent 
per ton mile tax. 


MICHIGAN—A proposal that the “for 


AUTOMOTIVE BUYING 
MAINTAINS STEEL RATE 


Youngstown, Feb. 6—Steel plants 
in the Youngstown area still are 
awaiting heavier orders from the 
automobile manufacturers for a sig- 
nificant change in mill operating 
schedules, Automotive buying of 


hire’ vehicle tax on buses be fixed at| steel sheets and strip is a leading 


$1 for each 100 pounds gross weight, not 
including load. Other measures would ex- 
tend the registration period for sixty days, 
require operators and chauffeurs to be 
licensed and tax motor carriers on the 
basis of 2 per cent. of the gross busi- 
ness with provision for further regulation. 


MINNESOTA—Bills were introduced to 
tax motor vehicies on fixed percentage of 
value in lieu of other taxes with 10 per 
cent. annual allowance for depreciation, 
to reduce the present fees 50 per cent., to 
increase fees on buses and large trucks, 
to divert $2,750,000 from the highway fund 
to the general fund, to require motor 
vehicle financial responsibility, to extend 
1932 registration for all of 1933, to further 
regulate carriers including supervision of 
bus depots, and to limit the length of a 
vehicle to thirty-five feet. 

MISSOURI—Proposals have been made 
to permit a municipal license tax on 
motor vehicles not to exceed one-third of 
the state fee, to abolish the highway 
patrol, to establish the requirement of 
auto operators’ licenses and to require 
non-resident registration. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—A bill to require 
registration by non-residents and to pro- 
vide for additional regulation of com- 

to reduce 


mercial trucks. 

MISSISSIPPI—A bill the 
privilege tax on trucks 50 per cent. 

MONTANA—One bill would provide for 
highway patrol and another for the 
registration of non-residents. Provision 
also is sought compelling motor carriers 
° poe public utility insurance. 

EBRASKA—A bill has been offered 
providing for the reduction of the gaso- 
line tax from 4 cents to 3 cents per gal- 
lon, and another would place the auto- 
mobile clubs under the Blue Sky pro- 
vision. It is proposed that registration 
fees for automobiles be reduced 50 per 


(Continued on Page 8) 











factor in maintaining the current 


rate of operations, but new buying 
is insufficient to cause any gain in 
production of flat steels. 

Youngstown district operations 
are estimated at 20 per cent. of ca- 
pacity, although one large producer, 
Republic Steel Corp., has increased 
production here to 21 per cent of 
capacity, the highest rate in more 
than seven months. 

District. trade authorities report 
that 25 of 83 open-hearth furnaces 
are melting, the greatest number 
operating at one time in the last 
five months. Three of four Bessemer 
plants are operating. Finishing mill 
schedules indicate that a further 
gain in raw steel output is not far 
off, according to the mill managers. 

Such companies as Carnegie Steel 
Co., at 25 per cent. and Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co., at 18 per cent., report un- 
changed operations. Carnegie’s Ohio 
works plant is scheduled to go down 
in another week but is still operat- 
ing at recent levels. 

Mahoning Valley Steel Co., a < aall 
sheet maker which started its plant 
recently, is conti: uing to operate 
on a fair accumulation of orders. 


CUMULATIVE NEW PASSENGER CAR 


Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Ilinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, Ul, and 
New York city, are included in the New York state total. Some of this data has been published previously, but is given here complete for the convenience of 


In this table, 47 states and the District of Columbia 
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Returns for today: 
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~ 
Alabama | 2| 2] 1| 4| 6| 58| 69] 123] | 123] 11] 1| 167| 3| 3) 185 
Arizona | + | | 2) 12) 19] 33] 71| 1] 72] 8| j 25| | 1| 3| 37 
Arkansas I ] i ] | 3) 3| 32) } 32] ij ij 14/ | ] 16 
California | 63| 63 | 62) 69) 176| 842) 1149] ——«*11.29) 31] 1160} ~—«109) 17; ——«-239) 22) 43 55| 490 
Colorado | 3] 3] 8| 2| 10| 57] 77| 61) 2| 63 | 22/ 1] 94) 2 6| 18 143 
Connecticut | 6| | 6| 19) 9} 32) 166| 226 | 142| 2) 144| 52] 3] 118} 3} 6) 28) 210 
Delaware | 1) ! 1] 3] ‘Tj ij 2i| 26 | 35) ij 36| 18) 2j 36| j 3 5\ 65 
Florida | 4 | 4] 11| 7| «16, ~—S—«i209 243 | 396) rT 397 | 31| 5} 210) 1j 11| 31) 289 
Georgia | 2) | 2] | 5| 7] 57] 69] 124| 2) 126 | 14] FT 121) | 4) 15} 155 
Idaho | l | j | 5i 5] 14) 1 15| 2| } 15} | | 17 
Illinois | 10) 1 11] 37] 29) 73| 372] 511] 296) 14 310] 51| 19) 200) 20) 20) 45) 355 
Indiana | 6 1) 7| 8) 16! 32| 128) 184} 221| 3| 224 | 21| 3 165| 1| 14| 17 221 
Kansas | 1j ] 1] 2) 2| 7 +25) 36, ~+—:146; 4 150} 6| | 92; | oe 15} 120 
Kentucky | 8} ] 8] 5| 7 48 +196) 256] 258] 3| 261 | 19) | 203] ] 1| 12| 235 
Louisiana | 1 j 1| 1| 5) 22). ~~ 43; 7i| 259) 2| 261 | 8) ij 66| 1| 3| 9| 88 
Maine _ | | | 1 1| 3] 18) 22| 32| | 32| 2 18) | 5] 3| 28 
Maryland _—'| 4 ] 4y____19) 9-42) ~—~«A9i| 261) 162) 1 183 ___25| | ___ 220) 1| gC 
Massachusetts | 4| ] 4| 22; 25) 53| 280) 380 | 314] 9) 323 | 93| 2; 188; 10| 22} 59) 374 
Michigan | 8) | 8| 24 33) 224 660) 941] 786, ~2~—=«S| 789|—«24i 14) 671] 7 3ij “53; 916 
Minnesota = | CS fH 8| 22; «206 250 | 165/ 2) 167 | ii] 1) 138) 2) 22; ~225°~¢«~«~*~‘«CiO SG: 
Mississippi | | | | | SS ; 4 4} «i388 | 38 | 2| | 53] 8 63 
Missouri | 3] 3] 17] 31 62; 283; 393 | 417| 5| 422 | 28) 5| 294; 1| 19) 33} 380 
Montana { 1 1| ij a |) 7) 19) j Se ee | 6| il 
Ne ebraska | 2 | 2| 1| : 7 29} 37) —~S«~ST2O;W j 79 | 4] } 66! | 7 5| 82 
Nevada = | | a | 1j 2| 3| 2| / 2] 3] ] 4] } 1} 1| 9 
Hew Hampehize | _| | | 2) | 3) 12| 17| 22| 22 | 4) | 10) ] 6) 20 
New Jersey I 6| | 6| 28; 24) 137| 604/ 793 | 390) 5| 395 | 130} 13} 42/1 9) 37 100} 716 
oo I a i | Ij i 9] 33| 43 | 70| | —~*5| 1 54] rT 2| 3| 66 
Canali E ccnmsasal al | 12 | 34) 36 102| 648/ 820 | 570; 13} 583 | 116] 31) 326| 7 37] 98) 615 
oe | 2| | 21 15) 6| 46 215) 282 | 405) 1| 406 | 25) 1] 306] 3 6| 24] 365 
ee sil nang aon aaa ee ee eee 
ee a a i 13 | 59) 110) 228! ‘1170 1567] 1092) 19| ilil} 123) 9] __ 1029) 12 63| 148} 1384 
Green ! 7 5] 4| 9) 61; __—:139j 213] 183| 2| 185 | 30) | 137| 4| 2) 19} 192 
a a a a 11515) i Rena 00 
Rhode isiand —} ; | 24| 121] 121 282; 1606| 2130|_—:1249| 18} 1267, 277 18] 957] 37 96; 211) 1596 
South Carolina | 7 | 7 i— 60 “0h 168 i eal a val i ; ql 4 
South Dakota —| 1 1} —_ 1 — +> EC |) | | 114 
"a a Re ny ~~ 6—C—“C~—s*dS Ce eee Oe ee 33 
a ———— ceca _ a 197|____—-260/ 2| 263 | 24 2] 6| ij 13) 303 
ick ————___—_—__*|_ 3 ye eee Oe ee a wi 
vomat 3 | 4| 4,13 | 13 | 1 | 5] | | ; 6 
Virginia | 3 i ;! 4 a! 3| 17 25 | 30) | 30] 1] 13] 1] ‘3| 18 
Wachingiow 3 : 41 9| a) 26; 160] 204 | 334] 1 335 | 23) 1 155) 3j 9| 38} 229 
West Virgina —| : | 3] 15} 25| 49, —=«d191/_—S—S—SC=i BO 198, —si«sa|Ss~*~*«wOSY 23} 1] 141] i 10) 27 202 
Wiens] | 3| 6| 6| 35) 201 248 | 161) l 161} 11 78| 2| 8) 22) 121 
Srening ————] | i} 6 - 45) 200 263 | 215) | 215 | 28) 3] 140} 3| 10) 28) 212 
Diver een | | 1| 1| 3} 20/ 25 | 27] 1] 28 | 13} | 32| | 2| 2| 49 
t. of Col. 6| Nl 6 5| 7 29, —~«B 124 106 108 25] 2| 92| 1, 736) 163 

sone Total 216 7 610; _ __—-669| ~~ 2046, + 9994 12017 | 157 1676 167| 8391 168 561| 1314 

Group Total | | | 223 | | | | | 139) | | | 12174 | I | I | | | 12277 


+ 
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THE NEW ABC'S OF CLUTCH DESIGN 


(Continued from Page 5) 


eliminate the trouble from breakage. 
This cannot be done, however, with- 
out running into about as serious 
a trouble from warpage. By war- 


page is meant the tendency of the /|0 


pressure plate to become coned, the 
concave side of the cone always be- 
ing on the side adjacent the facings. 

A high carbon steel pressure plate 
has a very pronounced tendency 
toward warpage. Eliminating steel 
then as a possible material, the best 
results are obtained from some of 
the new high tensile irons. The use 
of these materials greatly diminish 
the dangers of breakage and their 
tendency to warp is quite favorable. 
It has been quite clearly established 
that anything which may be done to 
reduce the tendency toward burned 
spots and metal movement will also 
aid materially in the reduction of 
warpage. 

As stated before, it has been found 
that the design of the driven mem- 
ber is quite intimately tied in with 
these conditions. A driven member 
presenting a full surface contact 
upon engagement does much to de- 
feat the four evils of breakage, 
warpage, burned spots and metal 
movement. 


AUTOMATIC CLUTCHES 

For the purpose of this article, an 
automatic clutch is one which in- 
herently is always released at idling 
speed and which automatically 
engages with a speeding up of the 
motor. This must not be confused 
with the type where a conventional 





REGISTRATION STATISTICS, 


New Jersey, which are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. 





clutch is controlled by some exter- 
nal means to give the same action 
as outlined above. The latter type 
will be discussed under the heading 
f “Clutch Control.” 

Of the inherently automatic 
clutches there are two types which 
have been developed to the practi- 
cal standpoint and are of the most 
interest to the automotive industry. 
These two are the centrifugal clutch 
and the fluid coupling, known more 
commonly as the fluid flywheel. 


CENTRIFUGAL CLUTCHES 


This type of clutch, on which a 
great deal of interest is now cen- 


| tered, is in reality an old one in 


the clutch art. As far back as 1907 
the Sturtevant brothers evidently 
gave a great deal of thought and 
application to this subject. The 
records of the patent office disclose 
that their conception of the prob- 
lems involved in the practical appli- 
cation of a centrifugal type clutch to 
automobile practice was nearly as 
complete and comprehensive as 
those of today. These two pioneers 
in this art were unfortunate in be- 
ing ahead of their day, and no mat- 
ter how far the centrifugal clutch 
may be advanced in the future, the 
automotive industry as a whole will 
always owe a debt of gratitude to 
these brothers for a vision beyond 
their own day. 

A centrifugal type of clutch re- 
duced to its elementary form is in- 
deed a simple piece of mechanism. 
it comprises a system of weights so 


speed will, through centrifugal force, 
effect movement of a pressure plate 
to increase or decrease pressure be- 
tween the pressure plate and a suit- 
able driven member. 

Such a mechanism will not answer 
all of the requirements of a device 
for use in an automotive vehicle. In 
order to obtain a clearer umnder- 
standing of the various requirements 
involved it may be well to list them 
in order. 

1. The clutch must always be re- 
leased at a pre-determined motor 
speed, known as the idling speed. 
It must engage initially at a motor 
speed from 50-100 r. p. m, above the 
idling speed. In order to avoid ex- 
cessive slippage, the clutch should 
be fully engaged at a motor speed 
of from 900-1000 r. p. m. These 
figures are based on a motor idle 
speed of 475-500 r. p. m. 

2. The clutch must be manually | 
operable at all speeds. 

3. The installation must include a 
conversion system for changing the 
automatic clutch to a conventional 
one in order to satisfy certain condi- 
tions to be discussed later. 

4. In order to obtain the maximum 
benefit from an automatic clutch 
of this type it should be used in 
conjunction with a free-wheeling 
element in the transmission line. 

Several conditions arise making 
it necessary that the clutch may be 
operated manually at all speeds. 
The first and probably the most im- 
portant one comes from the fact 
that in cold weather a motor will 
not run at its normal idling speed 
until it has had the opportunity to 
warm up. During this warming up 
period it is impossible to obtain 
automatic clutch release, since the 


speed considerably higher than its 
normal idle speed and the centrifu- 
gal system is causing engagement. 
To operate the car during this pe- 
riod it is necessary manually to 
operate the cltuch in the conven- 
tional manner. Considerable work 
has and is being done to lower the 
time interval of the warming up pe- 
riod so that this undesirable feature 
should be improved as time goes on. 

Practically all the later centrifu- 
gal clutch designs are built around 
the principle that the reaction to 
the load applied to the pressure | 
plate, by the centrifugal system, is 


taken through the main pressure | 


springs of the clutch. As centrifugal 
force builds up with increased en- 
gine speed the pressure springs are 
compressed, thus allowing’ the 
weights to move outwardly until 
their movement is arrested by a pos- 
itive stop. When this point is 
reached a further increase of speed | 
does not result in increased torque | 
because the weights are against the 
positive stop and the torque capacity | 
of the clutch is measured by the 
pressure spring load at that point. 
Centrifugal clutches are provided 


(Continued on Page 10) 


TRUCKER-DEALERS ARE 
CALLED A MENACE T0 








FARMER AND MARKET 


Trenton, N. J., Feb. 6—Itinerant 
trucker-dealers as a class constitute 
a serious menace to the farmer and 
his market through their activities 
in price-cutting, glutting markets 


tion at receiving points, Warren W. 
Oley, chief of the bureau of markets 
of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, asserted at the agricultural week 
meeting of the New Jersey State 
Horticultural Society, here. He ad- 
vocated reasonable regulation of 
|such truckers. 

“There is no problem in the mar- 
keting of fruits and vegetables that 
has more complications and more 
| contradictions than that of motor 
| truck transportation,” Mr. Oley said. 
“The produce dealer or broker in our 
larger markets is loud in his denun- 
| ciation of it. The farmer looxs on it 
as a blessing if used by himself or 
if used to haul produce direct from 
his farm to his market, but con- 
siders it a curse if he has to meet 
the competition of the _ trucker- 
dealer in his own market. 

“The employed, who with small or 
no capital goes out into the country 
|and gathers a truckload of produce 
from the farm for sale in the city, 
| feels that truck transportation at 
| least enables him to obtain a liveli- 
|hood. The regular inter-city truck 
| hauler sees many a cargo go a-glim- 
|mering through the under-cutting 
prices by such men seeking loads for 
a return trip. This is not New Jer- 
|sey’s problem only. The united com- 
plaint from every state in the coun- 
|try is ‘What should be done with 
the uncontrolled truck?’ 

“If a means could be devised to 
' regulate channels of trade in which 
itinerant truck dealers operate so 
as to prohibit their unfair competi- 
tion with farmers and established 
marketing agencies, the criticism of 
truck hauling would be largely 
solved. To my mind we must be 
|careful not to establish regulations 
which would take from us any of the 





| 





mounted that variations in motor/motor is then turning over at a/and creating confusion and conges- ! benefits of truck transportation.” 





DECEMBER, 1932 


Metropolitan district figures, compiled by Sherlock & Arnold, 





our subscribers. Readers desiring county, city, or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies. 
Comparative figures for December, 1931, on Pages 8 and 9 
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| State 
' Totals 
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Miscella- 























Alabama | | 4| | 2) 1| 3} 6| | 6| 1 | 1 3| | oe 2| 8] 408 
Arizona I 1| 7| 1| 6, i) 1) ! 1| 1| | ] | ] 4 2) | | 164 
Arkansas | | | | | \ | 1 | | | | | | ! | | | if 52 
California | ims 28) 157 | 10-104; 115) 229 | 32/ 11| 43 | 6| 7] 47| 25] | 66 42 7 44| 3,535 
Colorado | 20) 4| 24] | 7; #8 15] | | } 1| pa a 1| | 340 
Connecticut | 13} 5| 18 | 1| 11] 10 22] 8) | 8] | 5| 4| 20| | 12) 12) 3| | 690 
Delaware | 2| } 2] | ij i ij | 1] | 1| j 3] | 3) 3] j | 142 
Florida | 7 2| 33 | | 7 «Sy 12) _—*5y | 5| | 3) 16) 1| 5) ij 6 6| 154) —_—+1,185 
Georgia | | 3| j 23) 2| 25] 3] ] 3] j ij 3] 7 | 4 #7 £2 204 427 
Idaho 1 | 1 ] 1] ] ] | | 1 1| a ae See © | 41 
Illinois | a 3) 48 | 7 20) 23] 50] 29) 2| 31} | 9) 18; 9) ij 28 | 36} 12) 3] 1,432 
Indiana | 27 6 33] 8) 18) 28 | 12) | 12] 1| | 4| 7| 2| 6| 5} | 51 739 
Kansas | 12 j 12] } 6) 1| 7| 4| j 4| j I 1; 2) 2| 3| 2| 1 1 341 
Kentucky | 23) 2| 25] ij 10} 6| 17] 14 | 14| | 3) i] 5| l 2 —Ci«aYStC(‘tsé‘CSYSCSCSCédSY 857 
Louisiana | 5| 1 6| 1/ 6| 6| 13] 3] 3| 2| 1j 1| 1| l gSC~<‘iY:SCCY 14| 472 
Maine | 4| 4| ee ae ae i 2/ 2| 1 l a ‘| 97 
Maryland | 44) 10) 54] 1) 22). 27) &«+450f ON, 2} 52] | 3) 5] 2| ] 13| 5| ] 3| 916 
Massachusetts | 68) 4 72 | j 37] __ 19) 56] _—*18 18} 5| 23 | | 5| 16| 35| | 36} 24: 14) 3] 1,365 
Michigan | Ti; 25) 102 | 3) 67; «29 99) 25) | 25 | 6| | 26,27 | ee Ce 3] 2,983 
Minnesota | _15} 2) 17} ; 15). —«@d | 2 20; ~S—«C«&@XY 21] | | 5) —«d37 | 4 oe “2 1} 732 
Mississippi tl [ 1 a aT 1] 2 | 2 ] r ae ee ee 110 
Missouri | 2 27] } 27] 3) +15) ~«24! 32). 22,ti«@Y 23 | ] 1| 6) 21) | 12) 15, 8| 1] 1,344 
Montana 7 3 | 1| | | | | | | | | i | 1| | | | | I 40 
Nebraska =z | 2] } 4 3] 7| | 8] | j 3] 4| 1| 1 1 1] 228 
Nevada | "| | | | | | I | | | | | 3| | | | | } | 17 
New Hampshire | 4 } 4| a | | ee oe me U | | 1 | | 1j ] I | _ 69 
New Jersey ; aj 6| 77| lij 35) ~~ 43) 89 | 43] 14) 57] 5] 10) 19] 33] 3| 31 37] 13) 9} 2,293 
New Mexico 1 1| } 1| yy 2 re a | 1| | ] , ae | | 186 
New York | 62/ 14| 76 | 14, +«234) +~=270)~S*té«<Ci SSC 9] 68 | 9] 18). +35)  34/ 1 55| 35] 15] S13 "2,507 
N. Carolina | 42) 5| 47| j 8] 4| 12,4 } 4] 3} | 4| } | 2) 5] 1) 31] 1,164 
North Dakota | ; | | za SCOtC«Sd Zz] co ee | | | ] | | 4 I 23 
Ohio | _ 136; 26 162 | 4 82; 40) 126, 105, 4 ~~ +1094 si 45) 38| 4) 30) 37) 8) 8] 4,664 
Oklahoma a | 11| 1| 6| 7| 14] 7 | 7] | | 3| 2| 1| 4) 1| 3| | 641 
Oregon | 2 1j 3] ] 4| 6| 10] 1| | 1 3| 5| 2| | 10) 3| | 303 
Pennsylvania | _i8ij 28 209 | 9, 91; 86) 186{ 130) 5| 135 | 2| 22| 82/ 81] 2) cn 22| 35 | 5,926 
Rhode Island = 1 12] 1 4| 4 9| 1 | 1| | 5) 4| 6] ' 4| 1 5| | 296 
South Carolina | 7 | 8| | 7| 2) 9} 1| 2] | | | 3} | | 2 | 36 | 414 
South Dakota =| ; df } | 1| i| =a | | I 2 y a Ro ee 94 
Tennessee os a sal om | 21| a oe 11| 9| | 9] 1] | dq 4| | 5| 3| 1| es | _ 869 
Texas } 34 °& 4] 36] 5, 0 45. —Ss«30 80}, 13), | 13 | 1/ 13] 14| 10| 8 2| 5| 2,451 
Utah | 1| j 1] | 1| 1 2] | 1| 1] | | 1| | { 1| 1 | | 3t 
Vermont | 10| | l  - l 2| | ij 1| 1| ! | 1| | | 89 
Virginia | 23] 5] 33 | 1]| 7 18| 19| 1| 20 1| 2) 5] 11] j a a | 3] 881 
Washington | 25| 7 32] 1 23,2 48 | 13} 1| 14| 1 3] 7 4| } ig, 3 2) 1| 815 
West Virginia | 20) 2) 22 | j . =... = 6| l 6| j | 6 | 6) 3] 1| | = 
Wisconsin | 25) 7 32| 4 ~«‘ 9 28} 20) 3] 23 | 3) 2| 6) 6| ] 22| 7| 4 1] 1} 
Wyoming | 5] i| 6] l [qj i| 2) | 2] | 1| 2| 2| 1| | a 
Dist. of Col. 15] 1| 16 1 li; —«1:3 25, ~—~-83j 1) 84 } | Fy 10| 10) 8 | 3] 56: 

Line Total 1265| 207 80| 765) 663; 790| 61| 53| 121| 412| 461| 21; 520; 414) 157| 476 44,459 

Group Total | | | 1472 | | | | 1508 | | | 851 | | | | | | | | | j 
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Rail- Truck Accord Affects cuange Sp (Be geri date rom De] vehicle 
Pending State Legislation 


measures. 
(Continued from Page 6) 





‘the The condition is reason«- 


asoline tax and automobile fees, rang- 
ing from a 25 per cent. allotment té cities 
and towns to a 75 per cent. allotment to 
cities and towns. Reduction in the length 
of a vehicle and trailer from eighty-five 
feet to forty feet is also proposed. 
SOUTH CAROLINA-—One bill would em- 
power the municipal corporation to require 
motor freight carriers to establish de- 
pots. Another provides for the regulation 
of motor trucks and another would in- 
crease the gasoline tax to seven cents. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—A measure diverting 


able. 
WYOMING—A bill provides for the 
diversion of 10 per cent. of the gasoline It is a matter of common knowl- 


reduction of the gasoline tax from 4 cenis| edge that many of the trucks of 
Ie cies private contract carriers are mort- 
gaged to their full value and that 
such carriers frequently have no 


Kentucky Court Upholds 
other property from which a judg- 





eent Another bill would increase the, amend the law relating to fees for certain! one-half of the gasoline tax funds to| ° . 

uantity of the share of the gasoline tax | trucks and trailers with the requirement/ rural credit has passed the South Dakota t g 5 
funds from one-fourth to one-half to be| that motor carriers pay a ‘2 mill gross| Legislature and ives been approved by the Ww e a In rriers ment may be Satisfied. Provisions 
used for roads and bridges Motor car-| ton per mile tax. Automobile licenses | governor vending proposal is that 40 —— exempting from the operation of the 


riers would be classified under the juris- | would be reduced 50 per cent. under an-| per cent. of the gasoline tax go into the 
| other measure. Further regulation of mo- Feb. 6.—The Dis- 


Covington, KI., act vehicles designed primarily for 





diction of state railway commission by one 
bill. Other proposals are that municipali- 
ties be permitted to sell oil and gas, 
truck shall be operated in excess of seven 


no} 


tor carriers is also being sponsored in an- 
other proposal. 
| NORTH DAKOTA—A bill to divert the 


general fund of school districts and 50 per 


cent. to the county highway funds. A 


flat automcbile registration fee of $5 and | 
|here today upheld the constitution- 


a personal property tax are other meas- 


trict Court of the state of Kentucky 


the 


transportation 


of 


property 


which, when unloaded, weighs not 


tons and that uniform operators’ and | gasoline tax to the general fund has been | ures 

chauffeurs’ licenses be required. offered and another would reduce the TENNESSEE—It is proposed that an ad- ; ; - : ‘ 
NEW JERSEY—Registration fees from | licenses on small trucks but increase the | ditional 1 cent gasoline tax be levied to | ality of the law which empowers | more than 5,500 pounds and vehicles 

non-residents would be charged on the | fees on large trucks. The seven-ton truck | retire $5,000,000 bonds to be issued for|the state tax commission to elimi- | which are owned or leased by a non- 


basis of similar fees charged in the state 
from which the non-resident comes. This 
crt wm would apply to those not the 
eneficiaries of reciprocal privileges. This 


would pay $600 annually if one measure 
becomes effective. Transfer of $1,000,000 
from the gasoline tax and motor vehicle 
funds to meet the interest on bonds al- 
ready issued is proposed in another meas- 





school purposes. Another bill would prac- 
tically eliminate trailers by prohibiting 
any trailer, together with load, of more 
than one ton, the length of one vehicle 


to be not more than twenty-seven feet 


nate practices that are considered 
unfair to common carriers. 


The gist of the opinion handed 


profit 


co-operative 


association 


carrying only property belonging to 
the association or its members are 


as has been ee oe New | ure and combination not more than thirty d i foll The K k t unconstituti ll di imin 
ersey authorities in order that they ma : ;| down is as follows: e Kentuc no Stitutionally iscr ” 
effectively cope with the situation such | OHIO—One bill proposes enactment of | three feet. One measure proposes a fee of f 1932 i e t The classification is reason- 
as developed in connection with the | financial responsibility law copied after| $1 per cylinder, with additional tonnage act o providing for the regu- | atory. C 

model form sponsored by the American| taxes. Several bills have provided for a/jation of private contract carriers | able. 


Pennsylvania order restricting operation 
of New Jersey trucks within that state. 


NEW MEXICO—Free text books would 
be furnished school children in the first 
eight grades if a provision enacting a 3- 
cent per gallon tax on lubricating oils 
used in gasoline motors becomes effec- 
tive. Cities would be prohibited from col- 
lecting drivers’ license fees under another 
measure 


Automobile Association. Other measures 
are to reduce the automobile registration 
fee to $4, to require compulsory automobile 
insurance, to increase the gasoline tax 1 
cent for a state police system and still 
another measure would increase this tax 
1 cent to be used for prohibition enferce- 
ment. Extension of the gasoline tax diver- 
sion until March 1, 1935, is sought. Con- 
trol of motor carriers would be extended 
to include contract carriers and the limita- 


reduction in the truck registration fees 
from 50 cents per rated horsepower to 25 
cents A mileage tax on motor carriers 
ranging from ‘% cent per mile on small 
vehicles to 6 cents per mile on vehicles 
weighing more than 13,000 pounds has 
also been urged 

TEXAS—Biuls have been offered provid- 
ing that passenger car fees be fixed on a 
flat basis of $3 and that motor vehicle 
operators be licensed. 


at will. 


by the state tax commission is not 
unconstitutional in so far as it re- 
quires such carriers to secure a 
permit from the commission on the 
theory that the commission is em- 
powered to grant or refuse permits 
It will not be assumed that 


Nor is the statute unconstitutional 


in so far as it prohibits contract car- 
riers from giving their patrons any 
unreasonable advantage or prefer- 
ence over the patrons of common 
carriers and from destroying or im- 
pairing the service or business of 


common carriers, and in so far as it 
empowers the commission, in order 


NEW YORK-One bill provides that a 
non-resident operating a ‘‘for hire’’ ve- 
hicle within the state shall comply with 


the commission will act arbitrarily 
|or will refuse a permit to an appli- 


VERMONT—Diversion of certain high- 
way funds to towns and cities has been 
proposed, and it is recommended that 


tion of weight of trucks with pneumatic 
tires to ten tons and those with hard tires | 


motor vehicle registration requirements. | to eight tons is provided. 7 
A number of bills’ have prepesed increas. | OKLAHOMA-—One bill proposed is that| trailers end semi-trailer units be limited|cant who has brought himself | to enforce such provisions, to deter- 
to fifty feet. Tax on fuel oil and periodic mine, either upon its own motion or 


the highway department be transferred to 
the tax commission. Another proposal is 
that one-half of the gasoline tax would be 
used by counties for unemployment re- 
lief. Another bill would authorize public 
carriers to construct their own highways. 

OREGON—The agrarian revolt against 
foreclosures comes to a head in a unique 


within the provisions of the act. 
The statute is not unconstitutional 
in so far as it provides that no per- 
mit shall be issued until there has 
been filed with and accepted by the 


inspection of motor vehicles are other 
proposed measures. 

WASHINGTON - is proposed that | 
licenses be issued oe on certificates of 
ownership and that passenger automobiles | 
pay a fee of $10, trucks without trailers 


$15 and buses $25. 


“ exemption of trucks from one ton to 
00 pounds in order to relieve them of 
the burdensome 65 per cent. increase in 
taxation which was enacted at the previ- 
ous session. County funds received from 
the gasoline tax shall be applied to county 
bonds instead of being placed in the state 


upon complaint, whether any rate or 
practice of any contract carrier con- 
stitutes unfair competition as to 
common carriers, to prescribe the 





Another bill would pro- 


ald fund Restriction of the length of : i 
motor vehicles from sixty-five feet to| measure, which would place a privilege| vide for a 5 per cent. excise tax on gross|}commission an indemnity bond or | rates to be charged by, the classifi- 
forty-five feet is proposed, with an excep- | tax of 10 per cent. on all foreclosure suits.| earnings of publicly owned utilities. A insurance policy which shall provide cation, and regulation or practices 


laws governing motor ve- 
hicle common carriers also is sought. 
Compulsory motor vehicle insurance, pro- 
vision for uniform motor vehicle operators’ 


PENNSYLVANIA—Bills offered provide| new code an 
for the abolishment of the motor license 
fund, with all fees to be paid to the gen- 


eral motor fund, the exemption from the 


| thereafter to be observed by, a con- 
tract carrier who has been guilty of 
such unfair competition, and to is- 


tion on vehciles operating wholly within | 
the limits of a city. Motor carriers would | 
be required to secure a certificate of con- | 
venience and necessity and further regula- 


by such terms, conditions and provi- 
sions and in such penal sums or 
maximum amounts as the commis- 








tions would be imposed upon them. Ad-/| fuel tax to farmers for their farm ma-| licensing law and inspection of petroleum ; 
Gitional safeguards for highway: travel. | chinery. ieee wanna ae * semutting | Ieapeption ith pent per | 100’ gallon | sion may deem necessary for the | sue such general and special orders 
nelu ng requirements ° retiectors on nen C 1e ’ ‘ - : ‘ ‘ 
the side of the truck and provisions for registration of foreign motor vehicles, re- | duced lof the carrier and of the public in| regulating and controlling the busi- 
pee of danger signal flares by stalled | duction in the operators’ leense fees and | | Wid be increated under’ cae ‘measure, [reasonable protection of the patrons | ness of contract carriers as it may 
ucks or yuses a nig an oniy wo) an icréas o Ss y B 7 i. 
adults would be permitted in the driver’s|from ‘2 cent per gallon to 142 cents per| The gasoline tax would be increased i | the collection of damages for which | deem reasonably necessary to pre 
opat = me proposal becomes enacted into ee ok oe ¥ cnaniilie bats po 7 eee eae , ee “oa ithe carrier may be liable by reason | vent such unfair competition as to 
1e Aw arious 0 | o 8, 4 § Si- | 
NORTH CAROL INA- One proposal is to! been _made relating to the disposition of! tion of gasoline tax to counties and Of the operation of any motor! common carriers. 





CUMULATIVE NEW PASSENGER CAR 
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Alabama, 1931 | 3| | 3| 12! 4) 12 42) 70 | 141| | 141] 38 | 331) | 6| 18} 393 
Arizona, 1931 —_ | 4| | 4] 4| 7 5} ~—«2ij 37} 41| | 41] 33 } 113} | 6 2 152 
Arkansas, 1931 | __—s| | j | | Zz ~—~C«~S 8] 19) _ ) | 12) | } 16 
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or 1932. Added to that is the much 
greater number of prospects pro- 
cured by dealers. This combination 
is the basis for genuine optimism 
among manufacturers and retailers 
alike in the automotive field. 

“The enthusiasm of the public over 
the 1933 models displayed at the 
Coliseum brings direct evidence that 
the buying wave, so dormant since 
1929, has returned.” 

Mr, Reeves declared he was con- 
vinced that the success of the show 
“astonished the most optimistic fol- 
lowers of the motor industry. The 
crowds and business transacted and 
the registrations of dealers and job- 
bers were all of the ‘rising mar- 
ket’ type. Manufacturers have been 
given new heart for greater produc- 
tion and the spreading of employ- 
ment. 

“In its report to the directors of 
the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce the show committee 
of Charles D. Hastings, chairman; 
A. R. Erskine and Alfred H. Swayne 
indicates the most important things 
that have contributed to the show’s 
success. 

“This committee will record the 
continued interest of the public. It 
will strongly approve a new type of 
‘action show,’ which provides for 
public inspection of both the finished 
vehicles and the unique methods of 
demonstrating these products, with 
lectures to give the vital informa- 
tion which many people frequently 
hesitate to ask for. Above all, it will 
strike a note of trike a note of praise for the hearty | vices throughout the for the hearty 
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Chicago Show Attendance 
Runs 30% Above Last Year|) Appointed 


from Page 1) 


support by Chicago of this exposi- 
tion, including that given by the 
newspapers, radio stations, trans- 
portation system, taxicab compa- 
nies, national advertisers, hotels and 
many other groups.” 

Analysis of the attendance 
brought out the fact that Thursday 


was the peak day, with 30,000 pass- | 


ing through the turnstiles. 
day figures were 27,000 and those of 
Saturday close to 29,000. 
Distributors have been following 
closely the daily sales totals, with 


particular interest in comparing the | 


percentages for their own makes of 
cars, as compared to the entire 
number reported. 
checkeup, Perry C. Gartley, Willys- | 
Overland distributor, said that 
Willys cars accounted for 10 per 
cent. of the entire volume and rep- 
resented a sales increase of 300 per | 


cent. for Willys-Overland over last | 


year. 

“More than 10,000 persons visited 
our dealer showrooms in Cook 
county and 14,386 the special] fac- 
tory display at the Auditorium Hotel 
up to midnight Thursday. These 
were in addition to the many thou- 
sands at the Coliseum show. So far 
as Willys-Overland is concerned, the 
Chicago show was a great success.’ 

That the eyes of the nation were 
upon Chicago and its automobile 
show was borne out by requests for 
daily reports on attendance and 
sales received by the management 
from newspapers and business ser- 
vices throughout the country. 


The Fri- | 


After such a | 


New Dealers 





MASSACHUSETTS 
De Soto - Plymouth — Mac- 
Gregor Motors, Newton; M. C. Bar- 
rett, Springfield. 
Rockne—Zandition Motor Com- 
| pany, Newton Center. 


MICHIGAN 
De Soto-Plymouth—Louis 


Company, Detroit. 
| Graham-Paige—Suburban 


Rose 


Motor 


Sales, Wyandotte; Miller-Dodds, 
Inc., Detroit. 
MINNESOTA 


Studebaker—Hertel Garage, Oli- 
via, 


MISSOURI 
De Soto-Plymouth—Radcliff Jop- 
lin Motor Company, Joplin. 


NEBRASKA 
De Soto-Plymouth—T. J. O’Brien 
| & Co., Omaha. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
De Soto-Plymouth—Le Blanc Mo- 
tor Sales, Berlin. 
NEW JERSEY 
De Soto-Plymouth — Edward K. 
Comming & Co., Elizabeth; Hudson 
Garage, Inc., Bayonne, 
Studebaker — Dick’s Garage, Irv- 
| ington, 
NEW YORK 
De Soto-Plymouth — Withers & 
Lesher, Inc., Syracuse. 
Graham-Paige—Village Auto Sales, 
Buffalo. 
Rockne—Talbot Motors, New Ber- 
‘lin; Smith-Dillabough Corporation, 











Watertown; W. F. Ley, Gowanda; L. 
W. Hartough, Inc., Huntington. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

De Soto-Plymouth—Weddell Mo- 

tor Company, Fargo. 
OHIO 

De Soto-Plymouth — F, Wilking 
Sales Company, Zanesville; Herbert 
Shook Company, Fostoria. 

Studebaker — Watts Auto Sales, 
Delaware. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Rockne—B. B. Overfield, Athens. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Graham-Paige — W. A. League, 
Platte. 
WISCONSIN 
De Soto-Plyriaouth—Low & Dick- 
son, La Crosse. 
Studebaker—Bud Russell, Beloit; 
Bluhm-Boller Auto Company, Inc., 


Wausau; Campbell & Paruleski, 
WYOMING 
Studebaker—The White Motor 

Tomahawk. 


Truck Company, Casper. 


CAR FINANCING 
DECLINED IN 1932 


(Continued from Page 1) 


in 1931, and 2,933,973 units, repre- 
senting $1,201,341,267 in 1930. 

Of the number of cars financed 
by dealers last year, 31 per cent 
were new models, 65 per cent. used 
cars and the balance unclassified. 

Although the number of new 
cars financed was in the majority, 
the figures show that the volume of 
money involved represented $293,- 
780,083 for new models and $226,- 
574,726 for old cars. 

The National Association of Fi- 
nance Companies is authority for 
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only. Figures for December, 1932, on Pages 6 and 7 
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the statement, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, that only 
about two-thirds of the cars are sold 
on the installment plan, and thus 
are subject to retail financing, 
whereas all the new cars may be, 
and apparently most of them are, 
made the security for loans ad- 
vanced by finance companies to the 
dealers which handle them. 

In other words, the finance com- 
panies are furnishing the working 
capital for the business of retail 
selling of motor vehicles, 

Other interesting facts developed 
from the statistics refer to the lower 
price of both new and used cars 
financed in 1932 as compared to 1930, 
The average not for used cars. for 
instance, in 1932 was 91 per cent, 
of that for 1930. 

The average price of new cars 
sold at retail last year was $546 as 
compared to $554 in 1932 and $567 in 
1931. In the used car market retail- 
ing shows that last year the average 
selling price was $241 as compared 
to $268 in the previous year and $280 
in 1931. For used cars the 1932 per- 
centage was 81 per cent. of the 1930 
note. 

During the last month of 1932 
wholesale financing, due to the ad- 
vent of new models and the various 
automobile shows, amounted to $20,- 
130,580, representing the highest 
month since last August. 

Retail financing of new cars in 
December also took an upward 
trend, covering 26,196 units, repre- 
senting $14,091,948 as against 24,633, 
or $13,956,262, in November. 

At the same time used cars. took 
a slight drop, the total financed for 
December being 53,617, representing 
$12,175,697, as against 54,655 units 
covering $12,835,236 in the previous 
month. 





NON-AFFILIATED MANUFACTURERS 
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Ohio, 1931 |_it. iia, 49) 162 | 5 | 180) 185{ _304{ «50 354 | 19 58] 67, «SS 22; «af C8 50] 7106 
Oklahoma, 1931 | 3/1 10| 4| | 2248 | 15 | 1| 1| 2| | 6,4 | | 1,185 
Oregon, 1931 | 4| 1] | i 6 | om §6ty 3] 10] 2) ee 3) | CS 5 3] 519 
Pennsylvania, 1931| —141| 67, ~~«208/ 7 33)  #+| «264, «(2977 297] 36) 333] 30] 149; ——«*1:20) 94) 41; 192; +117; ‘32; 48] 9,222 
Rhode Island, 1931] 14] 7 21] | 14 21] 8| | 8] 3| 2| 3] 3] 1/ 9| 3| 9| 466 
So. Carolina, 1931| 1 8] | 10} 10] > 28 1] j | 2| 2| i } 1 2| 1| 736 
South Dakota, 31] —1| 1 = ] | 7} 6| are 4| | q 7 3] | 2) 2] 202 
Tennessee a) ar | 23| 3| | 41| 44, 23) | 23 | 5| | 16, ~« 7| 5} ct 1,064 
Texas, 1931 | - 12| 38; 2 | 981] 9} 43 | | 2| 1 mm tf 6| 12| 5| 3,929 
Utah, 1931 | 1| 4] | 2| 2| 2 l 4j ij | 9| | | 2| 94 
Vermont, 1931 | = 7| | 2| 2] | i} 1| ] , «a } 3} 1] 2] ‘I 136 
Virginia, 1931 | a 20] 54] | 28) 31f.—«:17 2] 19 | 1] | 10) 21] i 23] 10] 7 9} 1863 
Washington, 1931 | — 13} 39] i | ‘10l| 104 | 48) 18 66] 20] 5] 31] 16). +2| 42) 11] 15) 18] 2,279 
W. Virginia, 1931 | 11} 26] } 17] 17[__—-28) 6) 34] 3] iT) 10 10 1| 12| 6| 7 3| 993 
Wisconsin, 1931 | 2 24| 49] i | 67] 4) 52] 58| 9| 4| 15] 11| a —C«iACSsiG 8| 6{  _—«1939 
Wyoming, 1931 | —— js } 12} — . =... 2 8] | ] 2| 4| | qq l 3] 314 
D. of Col., 1931 | 6 6 | 22| 5 18/ 2| 20 | 3] 12) 8] 1j 8] 6 2] 3] S—«BT2 

Line Total, 1931 1108 —573| 219) 2| 2119) 1702| 285) 221| 370| 668| 559| 232) 1382; 673) 328) 06 75,092 

Group Total, ’31 | | \ 1681 | | | | 2340 | | \ 1987 | | | | \ | | | | l 








NAME AND MODEL 
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Auburn 8-101 -S Ele | Cha USL | Ste Cas | Dev | LOF 
Auburn 8-105 -S Ele | Cha USL | Ste Cas | Dev | LOF 
Auburn 12-161 -S Ele | Cha USL | Ste Cas | Dev | LOF 
Auburn 12-165 -S Ele | Cha USL | Ste Cas | Dev | _LOF 
Austin € S Aut-L | | Cha USL | $ $ Lae | $ 
Buick 33-50 AC Oak | AC DR | AC Cas | Tern | LOF 
Buick 33-60 AC Oak | AC DR | AC Cas | Tern | LOF 
Buick 33-30 AC Oak AC DR | AC Cas | Tern | LOF 
Buick 33-90 AC Oak | AC DR | AC Cas | Tern | LOF 
Cadillac V-8 AC DR | AC DR | AC Cas | Tern | LOF 
Cadillac V-12 AC DR | AC DR | AC Cas | Tern | LOF 
Cadillac V-16 AC DR_ AC DR | AC Cas | Tern | LOF 
Chevrolet | AC DR | AC DR | AC $ | Tern | LOF 
Chrysler 6 | AC $ | Mot-M DR| AC Wil | Mot-M_ yes | — - | Pitts 
Chrysler Royal 8 | AC $ | Mot-M DR|{ AC Wil | Mot-M_ Yes |— | Pitts 
Chrysler Imperial 8 | AC $ Mot-M DR| AC Wil | Mot-M_ yes | — | Pitts 
Chrysler Imp. Cust. 8 AC Wal Mot-M DR/| AC Wil | Mot-M Cas | — | Pitts 
Continental Beacon | AC $|K-S Aut-L | AC USL | Mot-M $|— _ | LOF 
Continental Flyer | AC $|K-S Aut-L | AC USL | Mot-M $|— | LOF 
Continental Ace | Ste $ | Mot-M Aut-L| AC Nat | Mot-M $|— | LOP 
Cord | Ste $ | Mot-M DR | Cha USL , Ste Cas | Tern | LOF 
De Soto Six | AC $| Mot-M DR] AC Wil | Mot-M Cas | — | Pitts 
Dodge 6 | AC $ | Mot-M DR | AC Wil | Mot-M~ Cas | — | Pitts 
Dodge 8 | AC $ | Mot-M DR/| AC Wil | Mot-M Cas | — | Pitts 
Essex Terraplane 6 | Wal $ | Mot-M ot-M_ Ele | AC Nat | K-S $ | Dura | Pitts 
Essex Terraplane 8 | Wal $ | Mot-M_ Ele | AC Nat | K-S $ | Dura | Pitts 
Ford 4 | Var $ | K-S Hurd|Cha Own | — $ | Own | LOF 
Ford V-8 | Var $ | K-S Hurd | Cha Var | ~- $ | Own | LOF 
Frankiin Olympic 6 Ste None | K-S Yale | Cha Wil | None Cas | Dura | LOF 
Franklin 6 NE Borg | K-S Yale | Cha Nat | None Cas | Dura | LOF 
Franklin 12 NE Borg | K-S Yale | Cha Wil | None Cas | Dura | LOF 
Graham Standard 6 | AC $| K-S DR | Cha Wil | K-S $ | Dura | LOF 
Graham Standard 8 {| AC $| K-S DR | Cha Wil | K-S $ | Dura | LOF 
Graham Custom 8 | AC $|'K-S DR | Cha Wil | K-S $ | Dura | LOF 
Hudson Super 6 | Ste $ | Mot-M_ Ele | AC Ex | Mot-M $ | Dura | Pitts 
Hudson 8 | Ste ${| Mot-M_ Ele {| AC Ex | Mot-M $ | Dura | $ 
Hupmobile 321 | Ste $ | Ste Ele | Cha wil | Ste $ | Dev | Pitts $ 
Hupmobile 322 | Ste $ | Ste Ele | Cha Wil | Ste None | Dev | Pitts 
Hupmobile 326 | Ste $ Ste Ele | Cha Wil | Ste Cas | Dev | Pitts 
La Salle V-8 AC Jag | | AC DR | AC DR | AC Cas | Tern | LOF 
Lincoln V-12 } Wal Wal | K-S Oak | Cha Ex | K-S —|— | LOF 
Lincoln V-12 | Wal Wal | K-S Oak | Cha Ex | K-S om! | LOF 
Marmon 16 | AC Jag! AC DR | Cha Ex | AC Cas | Tern | LOF 
Nash 6 | Ste $|K-S Aut-L/ AC USL | K-S $| Var | Pitts 
Nash Standard 8 | Ste $|K-S Aut-L | AC USL | K-S $ | Var | Pitts 
Nash Special 8 | Ste $ | K-S Oak | AO USL | K-S $ {Var | Pitts 
Nash Ad. Twin Ign. 8 | Ste $ K-S DR | AC USL | Ste $ | Var | Pitts 
Nash Am. Twin Ig. 8 | Ste Borg | K-S DR | AC Ex | Ste Cas | Var | Pitts 
Oldsmobile 6 AC — | AC DR | AC DR | AC — | Tern | LOF 
Oldsmobile 8 AC —| AC DR | AC DR | AC — | Tern | LOF 
Packard 8 | NE 2 | Mot-M NE | AC Pre | K-S Cas|— | LOF 
Packard Super 8 | NE 2 | Mot-M NE | AC Pre | K-S Cas | — | LOF 
Packard 12 | Wal —J/ Mot-M_ NE/j AC Pre | K-S Cas | — | LOF 
Pierce-Arrow 836 | NE Borg | K-S  Oak| Cha Wil | K-S Cas | Dura | Pitts 
Pierce-Arrow 1236 | NE Borg | K-S Oak | Cha Wil | K-S Cas | Dura | Pitts 
Pierce-Arrow 1242-7 | NE Borg | K-S Oak | Cha Wil | K-s Cas | Dura | Pitts 
Plymouth 6 | AC —|Mot-M DR/| AC wil | — = | — Pitts 
Pontiac Straight 8 | AC — | AC DR | AC DR | AC — | Tern | LOF 
Reo Flying Cloud |— No | K-S DR | Cha Wil | K-S Cas | — | LOF 
Reo Royale — No | K-S DR | Cha Wil } AC Cas | — LOF 
Rockne Six | Ste —j|K-S_ Aut-L/| Cha Wil | K-S —THan | Lor 
Studebaker 6 | Ste — {AC DR | Cha Wil | Ste —| Var | LOF 
Studebaker Com. 8 | Ste — | AC DR | Cha Wil | Ste — | Var LOF 
Studebaker President 8 Ste Borg AC DR ! Cha Wil | Ste Var | Var LOF 
Studebaker ' Spd. Pres. 8 Ste Borg _AC DR Cha wil Ste __ Var | Var | LOF 
Stutz LAA | | Ste Wal Ste DR |! Cha Pre | Mot-M Cas | Tern | Pitts 
Stutz SV-16 | Ste Borg | Ste Oak Cha Pre | Ste — | Tern | Pitts 
Stutz DV-32 | Ste Borg | Ste Oak | Cha Pre | Ste — | Tern | Pitts 
Willys 77 NE $ Mot-M Aut-L| Cha USL | $ —|Var |$ 
Willys 99 | NE — _Mot-Mm Aut-L| Cha USL | Mot-M No|! Var | LOF 


KEY TO SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS 


Speedometer—Ste, Stewart-W arner on P é 
NE 





Delco Appliance Corp.; 


Spark Plug 


Company; 


Wal, Wal all oie 


Watch Company; Var, various makes 


Clock—Borg, G. W Bor 
Watch Company; 


Company. 


Fuel Gauge—K-S, King-Sceley 
Plug Company; 
Meter Gauge and Equipment Corp.; 


AC Spark 


Wal, 


Corp.; Jag. J: | 
Waltham W atch 


AC, 
Moto 
Ste, 


Corp.; 
Mot-M, 


Stewart-Warner Corp. ally 
Lock—Ele, Electrolock-Mitchell Specialty 
Company; Electric Auto-Lite 
Corp.; Oak, Oakes Products Corp.; DR, 
Delco Remy Corp,; Hurd, Hurd Lock 
Company, Yale, Yale & Towne Mfg 
Company; NE, Delco Appliance Corp. 


Spark Plugs-——Cha, 
Company; AC, 
Battery—-USL, USL 
Delco Remy Corp.; 
Battery Company; 
Battery Company; 
Ex, Electric Storage Battery Company; 
Prest-O-Lite Company. 
Indicator—Ste, 
AC, AC Spark Plug Company; 
Moto Meter Gauge and Equip- 
K-S, King-Seeley Corp. 
Cigar Lighter—Cas, Casco Products Corp.; 
Var, various makes. 


Pre, 
Heat 
Corp ; 
Mot-M, 
ment Corp.; 


The 


Champion Spark Plug 
AC Spark Plug Company. 


Battery Corp; DR. 


Wil, Willard Storage 
Nat, National Lead 
Var, various makes; 





Stewart Warner 


Hardware Make—Dev, Deveraux-Keeler 
Brass ompany; Tern, Ternstedt Mig 
Company; Dura, Dura Products Mfg. 
Company; Var, various makes; Han, 
Hancock. -_* 


Windshields — LOF, 

Pitts, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Corp. 
Klaxon, 
EA, EA Laboratories; 
Electric Company; Spa, Sparton, Sparks 


“orns—Kla, 


Withington 


Ventilating Systems—Fish, 
Corp.; Dole, Dole Valve Company. 

Spring Covers—And, Andersen Mfg. Com- 
B&s, Briggs & Stratton. 

Absorbers—Del, 


pany; 
Shock 


Corp.; Hou, 


Houde Engineering Corp.; 


Libbey-Owens-Ford; 


Delco Remy Corp; 


Sch, Schwarze wae 


pany; Wo, Wood; Wi, 
Spoke Artillery; St, 
Disc 

Fisher Body Symbols. 


“Wire 


Delco Products 


ontrol—Aut, 
Man, Manual. 


Wheel Corp ; 


or wood 


|a NEW ABC'S OF CLUTCH DESIGN 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Gab, Gabriel Company, 
Automatic; 


Wheels—MW, Motor Wheel Corp.; 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corp.; Day, 


Wire; 


Steel Spoke; 


wheels 


| with a lever-releasing system usually 
| similar to those used in conventional 
clutches, for the purpose of manu- 
retracting the pressure plate 
tor declutching when the clutch 
pedal is depressed. 
CONVERSION SYSTEM 

conversion system, 
}function is to convert the clutch 
from an automatic to a conventional 
type under certain conditions, is a 
very interesting and important fea- 
ture of any good design. The neces- 


whose | 





| Sity for such a conversion system is 
iat least twofold. 

First—It is often necessary to turn | 
the motor over by either towing or | 


Mon, Monroe Auto Equipment Company; 


Iner, In- 


K-H, 
Dayton 


Bu, Budd Wheel Gom- 


SS, Steel 
Di, 


.C, coupe; CS, convertible sedan; 
$, extra equipment at additional cost; 


optional; 


*,© Built-in trunk is standard on 5-pass. 
Victoria coupes on 50, 60 and 80 series 
and Club sedan on the 90 series, 


pushing the car. 
battery in winter weather probably 
furnishes the most frequent occasion 
this procedure. 


centrifugal clutch installation pro- 
vides such a conversion system, the 
car can only be used to turn the 
|}engine over when the motor is run- 
ining at a Speed above the normal 
idle speed. A dead motor in that 
case cannot be started by the car 


for 


at all. 


A low storage 


Unless the 
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Second—In many hilly localities 
it is legally necessary to park a car 
in gear so as to take advantage of 
the motor as a braking means. 
Again, without a conversion system, 
this would be impossible since nor- 
mally a centrifugal clutch is defi- 


zero up to and a little over the nor- 
mal idle speed. 
It will thus be seen that such a 
conversion system is both a practical 
and legal necessity. 
There appears to be at least two 


methods 


for 


accomplishing 


necessary function. The first to be 
described was brought out by the 
Powerflo Company and consists of 





nitely disengaged at all speeds from 
this 








a two-piece release sleeve mounted 

on the customary extension of the 

transmission front bearing cap. 
This sleeve is arranged with inter- 


acting cam surfaces so that a par- 
tial rotation of one of the cam mem- 
bers causes the other cam member, 
which carries the throwout bearing, 
to move axially forward or back, de- 
pending, of course, on the direc- 
tion of rotation of the first cam 
member. A bowden wire connec- 
tion with a dash control button per- 
mits the operator to move the first 
cam member at will so as to either 
lengthen or shorten the effective re- 
lease sleeve length. 

When the release sleeve is in its 
extended position, the throwout 
bearing on the sleeve arrests the 
rearward travel of the release levers, 
which in turn positions the pressure 
plate so as to effect automatic re- 
lease of the clutch at normal idle 
speed of the motor. 

When it is desired to change the 
clutch to a conventional one, the 
operator by moving the dash con- 
trol button contracts the sleeve to 
its shortened position. This in turn 
withdraws the throwout bearing 
from its arresting position of the 
release levers and the _ pressure 
springs may then force the pressure 
plate forward into an engaged po- 
sition with the driven member. 
The fourth essential to the suc- 





s 3 
2 a 
a ~ 
x Pb s+. £ 
o | #3 4aé 25 
= 1338 as =6 
B = an moO 
—| Kla Yes | C $|— | $ $ 1 | 2 ! No MW Wo 
—_—|— Yes | Yes $|— $ And | >> es ee. MW Wo 
—| Kis yes| Yes $i— |$ $| Hou | 2 | Aut’ | MW Wo 
—|— Yes | Yes s$i|— |{$ And | Hou | 2 | Aut MW Wo 
—/| EA-1 No | No $|— | No $|Own| 1 | No | — Di 
—|Kla-2. Yes| No |Fish; Yes And$j| Del | 1 | Iner | KH fl 
—|Kla-2. Yes!No_ fifi! Fish | Yes And | Del | 2 | Iner | KH fl 
—|Kla-2 Yes| No 1 | Fish | Yes And | Del | 2 | Iner | KH ff 
—/| Kla-2 Yes | No "1 ; Fish | Yes And | Del | 2 |Iner | KH f 
LOF | Kla —|— —| Mish j— And| Del | 2 |imer ;|KH Wi 
LOF | Kla —|— —| Fish | — And | Del | 2 |Iner | KH Wi 
LOF ; Kla —!— -—+) Fish | — And | Del | 2 | Iner_|KH_ W!i 
—| Kla Yes | $ $ | Fish | Yes eas | KH wt 
$ | Kla Yes| CS cS/— |— —'Del | 1 | o |MW 
$ | Kla Yes|CS cCS|— — And| Del | 1 | No |MW L 
$! Kla Yes|CS cS|— —~e And | Del | 2 | No | MW oa 
Yes | Kla Yes | $ ${— |— And | Hou | 2 | Man |MW_ Wi 
$ | Sche —-|—- —-ji- {— =—|- |-I!I- — a 
$ ; Sche = | = —j|— |— —| Hou | 2 | No a 
— | Spa —|$ $i— |[— = | Hou _[_3_| No__| Da wi 
—|Kla-2 Yes|$  $|— | ¥es —|Del | 1 | No | sw we 
— | Kla Yes|— —|— | Yes —|Del | 1 |No |MW 0 
— | Kla Yes | — —|— _ ‘| Yes —j| Del | 2 | No > | MW Wo 
$| EA Yes | No No | Own | Yes No | Mon | 2 |No_ | o | MW a 
$| EA Yes | $ $ | Own | Yes No | Mon | 2 | No_ | MW 
— | Spa Yes| No —|— | Yes No | Hou | 2 | Yes | Own = 
— | Spa Yes | — —|— | Yes No | Hou | 2 |! Yes | Own Wi 
— | Kila Yes| No No|— | No No'Del | 2 |No | MW wi 
LOF | Kila Yes | No No|— _ | No No | Del | 2 | Man | | MW we 
LOF | Kia Yes/No No|— |No _And|Del | 2 | Man | MW Wo 
—| Kla Yes | No No|— | No —|Del | 1 | No |MW : 
—| Kila Yes | C $|— |No —|Del | 1 |No | MW ; 
— | Kla Yes | C $|— |No —|Del | 1 |No |MW 
$| EA Yes | $ $ | Dole | Yes No|Mon| 2 |No |MW = 
— | EA Yes | $ $ | Own | — No | Gab | 2 |Man_|MW_ Wi 
$ | Spa —|No No|— | Yes None, Gab | 2 | Aut | MW : 
$ | Spa —{!No No|— |Yes None {| Gab | 2 | Aut MW : 
Pitts | Spa —|No No|— | Yes B&S|Gab| 2 | Aut MW 
LOF | Kla-2 —|— — | Fish | — And | Del | 2 2 | Ine Iner | KH Wi 
—|Spa-2 Yes | Own yes!— | Yes And | Hou | 2 | Aut | KH - 
—|Spa-2 Yes! Own yes|— ‘' Yes And | Hou | 2 | Aut | KH SS 
LOF | Spa-2 —j|Yes —|— | No And | Hou | 2 | Aut | MW = 
$ | Spa —|— —l— | yes Yes$|Gab/| 2 | Aut | MW 
$ | Spa — | —|— |Yes Yes$! Gab | 2 ! Aut | MW : 
$ | Spa —|cs —|— |yYes Yes$|Del | 1 | Man | MW : 
$ | Spa —|cS —|— |¥es Yes$|Del | 2 |Man |MW fe 
$ | Spa —|cs —|— |vYes Yes$j;|Del | 2 |Man |MW_ Tf 
—j|Kla-l Yes|— —| Fish | Yes And| Del | 2 |No |K-H St 
—|Kla-l1 Yes|— —j Fish | Yes And | Del | 2 | No | K-H_ St 
LOF | Spa Yes{|— —| Own | — —|Del | 2 |Man | MW Wo 
LOF | Spa Yes; — —| Own! — —|Del | 2 | Man | Mw Wo 
LOF | Spa Yes | — — | Own | — —|Del | 2 | Man | MW_wWo 
Pitts | EA Yes; Yes —|— _ | Yes And | Del | 2 | No | KH ws 
Pitts | EA Yes | Yes —|— | Yes And | Del | 2 | No |KH W 
Pitts | EA Yes | — — | — ! Yes And | Del_| 2 | No | KH Wo 
—|Kla Yes}— —|— | Yes —]|Del | 1 |No !Bu_ Wi 
— | Kila Yes | — — | Fish | Yes —]Del | 1 | No | KH Wi 
— | Kla Yes|— —|l— No No| Del | 2 |No |MW Wi 
—| Kile Yes|— = —|— | ¥es And | Del_| 2 | No | MW__ WI 
— | Spa —|$ $|— Yes. And|Del | 1 |No |KH _ Wi 
LOF | Spa —|— —|/— Yes And | Hou | 2 | Aut |Bu_ SS 
LOF | Spa alm a] Yes And | Hou | 2 | Aut |Bu_ SS 
LOF | Spa —|— —|— Yes And | Hou | 2 | Aut |Bu_ SS 
LOF | Spa —!— —|— Yes And | Gab | 2 | Aut {Bu SS 
Pitts | Kla —|— —|— |[— $ | Gab | | Aut |MW Wo 
Pitts | Kla miu: Santen Lu $| Gab | 2 | Aut |MW Wo 
Pitts | Kla —|— —_j— |— $| Gab | 2 | Aut | MW_Wo 
— | Sch —|No No|— No $| Mon | 1 | No | KH Di 
— | Sch — tie Sale. tf Ses $|— |— |No | KH Di 


cess of an automatic clutch of this 
type lies in its use in conjunction~ 
with a free whceling element in the 
transmission line. It is true that 
this type may be used without free 
wheeling, but in this case it is 
necessary to declutch with each © 
change of gears. The advantage of 
being able to wait at a traffic light 
having to hold the clutch out is, of 
course, maintained, as well as the 
advantage of getting into gear from 
a stand without declutching. 

The full benefit: to. be gained 
from this type of clutch, however, 
require the use of a free wheeling 
element. The action then becomes 
truly automatic. All functions of 
the clutch from a maneuvering con- 
trol in parking, to a quick get-away 
in traffic, an easy gear change at 
all reasonable speeds, preselection 
of gear change when approaching a 
stop, waiting at traffic lights, all 
these can be accomplished without 
use of the clutch pedal and without 
special technique on the part of the 
operator. 





(To Be “Continued) 
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MERCHANDISING 


ACCESSORIES 
EQUIPMENT 





INCREASE IN PARTS, ACCESSORIES 
SALES IN PAST 30 DAYS NOTED 


San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 6.—Sale of parts and accessories 
for San Antonio and vicinity followed closely those of new 
cars, according to reports from managers of various parts 
departments and accessory firms here. 
in parts from old cars did a fair business, those dealing in 
of approximately 35 per cent. 


new parts report a decrease 
from 1931. 

“Since the first of the year we 
have noted a slight improvement in 


sale of spare parts, especially in our 


out-of-town trade,” A. H. Olle, man- 
ager of the parts department of 
Winerich Motor Sales Company, 
stated. “Sales have shown an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent. during 
the past 30 days, and there are in- 
dications of a general and steady 
improvement. 

“There seems to be a trend among 
auto owners to buy better parts and 
more genuine parts than hereto- 
fore. While parts taken from junked 
cars still have a good sale among 
firms handling such merchandise, 
the installation of such parts proves 
unsatisfactory, and often results in 
major repair bills. 

“We have enjoyed a good business 
from firms having commercial 
fleets, who have found it essential 
to keep their cars in good running 
order, yet who do not want to put 
the cost of new delivery cars into 
their inventory. There are no spe- 
cial parts that enjoy greater sales 
than others, the demand being fair- 
ly consistent with regular practice. 

“We look forward for a steady in- 
crease in sales during the first quar- 
ter, with an improvement during the 
latter part of the first half, when 
new car sales will improve, and 
people will be putting their cars in 
shape for the summer travel. We 
expect that any increase will be 
continuous, with greater improve- 
ment during the later part of the 
year.” 

A somewhat similar report is 
given by F. O. Small, manager of 
the Motor Parts Depot, dealing ex- 
clusively in spare parts and ac- 
cessories, 

“Contrary to general Lo-lief, our 
business follows very closely that 
of new car sales,” Mr. Small stated. 
“That is, people who are in a posi- 
tion to buy new cars are the ones 
who come to us for new parts. It 
is the people who can barely af- 
ford the upkeep of a used car who 
buy junk parts. When new car sales 
are good, we experience an increase 
in business, although this increase 
will come a little later than the 
improvement in car sales, The 
reason for this is that new cars 
operate several months before re- 
quiring new parts and replace- 
ments, 


“There has been an improvement 
in country sales during the past 
few weeks, which may be accred- 
ited to the fact that garden truck 
shipments are under way and money 
released through the sale of these 
commodities is finding its way into 
other commercial channels. Brake 
linings, gaskets, etc., have the heav- 
jest demand at the present time.” 

Izzy Nevelow of the firm of Neve- 
low Bros., operating four local 
parts and accessory stores, reports 
good business, although the sales 
volume is about 40 per cent. be- 
low that of 1931. 

“The sale of gasoline and oil, 
motor service, radios, electric refrig- 
eration, etc., has helped us maintain 
a good sales volume, but we have 
had to add new lines and put forth 
unusual measures in order to do it. 
Parts and accessory sales have been 
off, although there has been some 
change during the past two months. 
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off in sales of tires, etc. 
light bulbs have 


good lights 
licenses. 


when it will come. 


are worse.” 


This Jobber Advocates 


General Auto Supply Co., 


service to garage men within a radi- 
ous of fifty miles of Camden. 

Sidney L. Sellers, manager of the 
firm, is a strong believer in stocking 
nationally advertised products. He 
advocates departmental service, thus 
better serving the varied needs of 
the many customers of the company. 
The concern is comprised of three 
departments, parts, mechanical and 
tires. The latter department con- 
centrates on motor truck fleet own- 
ers taking a good tire which only 
shows tread wear and renewing the 
tread, 

As for personnel, we are divided 
into groups known as the sales force, 
countermen, mechanics, office and 
delivery staff,’ said Mr. Sellers. “In 
the sales force we have Karl Zuck, 
who can call every garage man be- 
tween Camden and Egg Harbor City 
by his first name. Ronald Weather- 
ington peddles spark plugs and other 
parts all over Camden every day. 
Larry Miller is known all over South 
Jersey, and Robert Harrill has prov- 
getting out from behind the 
counter.” 

The concern has three men in its 
shop. 


GAMBLE STORES STAGE 
TRISTATE CONVENTION 


Minneapolis, Minn. Feb. 6. — 
Ninety managers and assistant man- 
agers of Gamble Stores in Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Wisconsin attended 
a convention held at the Curtis 
Hotel. The company handles auto- 
motive supplies. P. M. Gregg, sales 
manager of the G. & J. Tire Com- 
pany, came from New York to ad- 
dress the meeting. 

Others who spoke were B. C. Gam- 
ble and P. W. Skogmo, founders of 
the Gamble stores; C. T. Gibson, 
personnel director; G. A. Mills, mer- 
chandising manager; L. P. Jensvold, 
display manager, and L. W. John- 
son in charge of tire sales. Herman 
Nelson, Ross Jennings, James 
O’Connor and Arnold Kirkness, 
supervisors of Minnesota, Iowa and 
Wisconsin territories, attended. 

This meeting was the largest of 
five gatherings conducted in the 
midwest this year. Officers re- 
ported a very satisfactory year, a 
number being added to the pay roll 
and no salaries reduced. 

General offices and warehouses 
are at the Northwestern Terminal 





At present we have noted some im- 
provement in sales, which we hope 
will be consistent and steady. Bat- 
tery sales have improved somewhat 
during the past two months due to 
cold weather. There has been but 
little sale of anti-freeze due to the 
fact that there has not been a great 
deal of cold weather, and only one 
night when it ‘Was cold enough to 
freeze. The fact that people are not 
using their cars only just for needed 
service has resulted in a dropping 








here with 194 stores operated in 
eleven states. 


ADDS ANOTHER LINE 

Elmira, N. Y., Feb. 6—The firm 
of William H. Ritter, with head- 
quarters at 307 Railroad Ave., op- 
erating a sales and service for 
Harrison radiators, Delco batteries, 
Delco-Remy ignition systems and 
generators, has taken the dealership 
for Elmira and vicinity for United 
Motor Auto Radio. 





While firms dealing 


Sales of 
increased this 
month due to a necessity of having 
in order to obtain 


“We look for an improvement this 
year, but are unable to determine 
I doubt if any- 
one can make any predictions about 
the future, especially since we have 
been making them now for three 
years, and, if anything, conditions 


Departmental Service 


Established thirteen years ago, the 
1176 
Kaighn Avenue, Camden, N. J., is 
rendering a successful wholesale 


‘WHOLESALE 
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N. S. P. A. ELECTS SIX 


Detroit, Feb. 6—The election of 
six wholeselers and one 
facturer to mem- 
bership in the 
National Standard 
Parts Association 
is announced by 
E. P. Chalfant, 
executive vice- 
president. 

“Any trade as- 
sociation which 
continues in suc- 
cessful operation f 
under present day E. P. Chalfant 
conditions must a 
return to its members in services 
rendered, several times the amount 
paid ,in as dues. In view of this, 
the steady addition of new N. S. P. 
A. manufacturers and wholesalers 
is particularly gratifying,’ Chalfant 
comments. 

The newly elected members are: 
Hartford Piston Service, Inc., 
Youngstown, O.; Parts Service Cor- 
poration, Montgomery, Ala.; Pre- 
cision Machine & Foundry, Ltd., 
Calgary, Alberta.; Saginaw Service 
Parts Company, Saginaw, Mich.; 
United Wholesalers, Sioux City, Ia.; 
Ver Wys & Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and McAleer Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 








Wholesale 


Brevtties 


The Pattison Auto Company of 
Middleton, Wis., has recently in- 
stalled a piston grinder, boring bar, 
rod aligner and valve equipment. 
With this mechanical department 
this company will carry full stocks 
of parts to service the trade. 

- od = 


The E. B. Collins Company of 
Bloomington, IL, is now located in 
its new store at 326-8 South Main. 
This company was formerly located 
at 114 South Main. 

7 7 . 


Edward Bremker, for the past six 
years in the rim and wheel depart- 
ment of R. W. Norris & Sons, Balti- 
more, has been transferred to the 
sales force. Bremker will Solicit 
commercial and garage business in 


Baltimore City. 
* * * 


The Ridge Motor and Machine 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa, is prepar- 


ing to get its share of the promised | 


pickup in business. It has recently 
added R. Neuser of Manitowoc and 
Eddie Thul, formerly with the Heeb 
Company, Dubuque, to the sales 


force, 
* * ¥ 


Frank Corporation, Savannah, Ga., 
has recently installed a new Van 
Norman piston grinder, complete 
with all new attachments. The me- 
chanical department is said to be the 


only one in the Southeast equipped | 


with such a grinder. 
os ” ” 


Kay Motor Supply Company, Los 


Angeles, has moved its mechanical | 


service department to the front of 
the store near the parts counter. 
Jack Rose is in charge of this 
department, 


NEW PARTS JOBBING 
HOUSE OPENS IN OHIO 


East Liverpool, O., Feb. 6—L. M. 
Myers & Co. has opened a new au- 
tomotive parts jobbing house here. 
The new firm will carry practically 
every replacement item. 

The new firm will specialize in 
pistons, pins, rings, valves, gaskets, 
flywheel gears, clutch plates and | 
parts, timing gears and chains, 
water pump parts, tranmission 
gears, ball and roller bearings, con- 
necting rods, main bearings rings 





WHOLESALE MEMBERS 








Soleo deeded 


Editor’s 


Column 


Chee 


One of the most important 
questions in automotive job- 
bing circles is perhaps that of 
warehousing. H. N. Nigg of 
the jobbers division of the 
N.S. P. A. has made a careful 
study of this situation and 
recently expressed his views. 

“We of the jobbers’ division,’ he 
says, “feel that after two years of 
kicking this football around, in 
committees, divisions and boards of 
directors, that we have had recog- 
nition by a group in the industry 
which evidently must agree with us 
or it would not have adopted the 
policy. 

“IT think the majority will agree 
that it is necessary with present- 
day problems and conditions con- 
fronting the manufacturer and the 
jobber alike, to have warehouses 
and to make available for the 
manufacturer a prompt delivery 
through his outlets. 

“I don’t think there is anybody 
in the jobbers’ division that does 


manu- 





> 


not recognize that principle, and also | 


recognizes the competition that 
manufacturers have to meet through 
other sources, and certainly we want 
to do everything we can to co- 
operate and to lend every assist- 
ance through the channels we have 
at our disposal to meet that com- 
petition. But in the meeting of the 
competition we do not feel that we 
want to destroy our own structure 
and demolish what we have set up 
as our means of livelihood. 

“Now, the destructive practices are 
what? I set_ up a term which I 
considered very appropriate and that 
was the term ‘broker.’ We can call 
him a parts broker or merchandise 
broker or equipment broker, but, 
nevertheless, we feel that he is a 
broker, because he does not ade- 
quately stock any merchandise. 

“Neither is he a manufacturers’ 
sales representative, only in the 
sense that he may pick up at some 
of their established warehouses cer- 
tain merchandise and go out and 
peddle it.” 

So far so good, but Mr. Nigg goes 
still further and outlines what he 
thinks is a sane method of ware- 
housing distribution. 

“We have recommended to the 
manufacturers maintaining ware- 
houses,” he says, “the following: 
That where manufacturers’ ware- | 
|houses exist, they should not be | 
operated against generally recog-| 
|nized jobbers of automobile parts by 
|selling to dealers from such ware- 








houses. Where such practice exists, | 
lit should be discontinued, and such 
warehouses be maintained for the} 
|convenience of the manufacturers’ | 
jobbers only who stock one or more 
llines of any one manufacturer's | 





products, and that only the product 
that the jobber stocks be available 
ito him at maximum discounts from 
that warehouse. 

“Number two is that such ware- 
houses be operated and controlled | 
by the manufacturer, and that in- 
voicing be done from the factory or 
/owned and controlled branches; that 
each manufacturer make available | 
to each of his distributors a list of 
the accounts served from the ware- 
house in his territory, and of any) 
| changes therein and that, in releas- 
ing merchandise from the ware-| 
houses, manufacturers do so only 
on the order of their legal dis- 
tributors.” 





WITHERBEE RENEWS LEASE 

Belleville, N. J., Feb. 6.—Lease of 
the property at 355 Cortlandt St., 
Belleville, has been renewed by the 
Witherbee Storage Battery Com- 
pany, now controlled by the Price 
Brothers Battery Company of Phila- 
delphia. 





NEW PARTS CONCERN 





and pinion gears, axles, drive shafts, | 
brake drums, lining and other parts | 

L. M. Myers is head of the com- | 
pany and C, J. Kraus is manager of 
the machine shop. 


Wasco, Cal., Feb. 6 (UTPS).— 
Henry C. Neufeld has_ recently 
opened a shop at 7th and F Streets, 
Wasco, and is dealing in automotive 
parts, 





DISTRIBUTION 
SHOP EQUIPMENT 


REPLACEMENTS 


HOFFMAN AUTO PARTS 
HOST TO OVER 500 
AT TRADE MEETING 


The Hoffman Auto Parts organi- 
zation of Butler, Pa., in its new and 
efficiently laid out store, was re- 
cently host to a capacity crowd of 
well over 500 repairmen customers 
at a trade meeting. 

Mayor Joseph A. Heineman of 
Butler; E. P. Chalfant, N. S. P. A, 
executive vice-president, and Verne 
W. Schlieder, N. S. P. A. field sec- 
retary, were prominent on the eve- 
ning’s program, which was _ nicely 
interspersed with appropriate en- 
tertainment. 

An interesting device with which 
the company’s building is equipped 
is a loud speaker system developed 
by one of the employees who is par- 
ticularly interested in radio. The 
system provides for inter-communi- 
cation between the store, office, 
machine shop and a retail service 
organization next door. 

All telephone calls to the store 
are received by the switchboard 
operator. When a member of the 
organization is wanted on the phone 
the operator simply opens the 
speaker circuit and talks into a 
small transmitter beside the phone, 
paging the individual wanted in all 
departments at one time. 
hook-up is so arranged that there is 
also a transmitter in each depart- 
ment for inter-communication with 
all others. 


Schlieder Starts Year’s 
Work With Wholesalers 








Verne W. Schlieder, N. S. P. A. 
field secretary, who spends all of his 
time with the association’s whole- 
saler members, 
opened his 1933 4 
schedule with a ae 3 
three weeks’ trip 
in Ohio, 

During the past 
year requests from 
wholesale mem- 
bers for Schlied- 
er’s services have el 
steadily increased one 
in number to a / F 
point where his gs se 
time is constantly ¥- W- Schlieder 
scheduled several weeks in advance. 

During his contacts Schlieder as- 
sists wholesalers with their problems 
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jin the light of statistical data se- 


cured through headquarters’ surveys, 
and suggests ideas which are being 


| successfully used by other whole- 


salers with whom he has contacted. 

His program also includes assist- 
ance with the installation and pro- 
motion of the N. S. P. A. deferred 


| payment service plan, arrangement 


of local group meetings of competi- 
tive wholesalers, talks before whole- 
salers’ organization and the illus- 
trated trade meeting talk, “Getting 
Your Share.” 


WHY WE WORK 


Some people think that employees 
work only for wages. But real 
economists know that unless there 
is a “satisfaction salary” in addi- 
tion to a money wage the latter 
must be high indeed to produce that 
loyalty and service without which 
business cannot endure. 

In the office of Tomorrow’s Busi- 
ness, L. C. Walker says that the 


| “satisfaction salary” is made up of 


these factors: 
. Self-respect. 
. Justice. 
Certainty of a job. 
. Self-expression. 
Decent working conditions. 
Agreeable associates, 
Appreciation or recognition. 
. A worthy leader to follow. 

. A feeling of worth-whileness. 

10. A sense of progress. 

“These,” he says, “are the factors 
which determine the quality and the 
quantity of work any man or wom- 
an, young or old, will deliver for the 
money received. They have to be 
watched constantly by the respons- 
ible executive or the spirit of his 
organization will suffer.”—Prest-O.- 
Lite News Letter. 
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On the Subject of Turning 


Off This or That 


Somewhere on the radio dial, some comedian, in the 
midst of his quips and gags, suddenly says: 


“Don’t you think we ought to say something now 
about our product?” 


At which point some “inspired” audience, audible 
but invisible, sets up a laugh. 


And this probably causes the real audience, also 
invisible but not “inspired,” to begin to think. 


“What is it all about? Why does this man feel it 
necessary to crack fifty jokes before he feels that he dare 
say one serious word about what he is trying to sell? Is 
this just a more subtle way of trying to sellit? Or is he 
afraid that somebody will turn him off?” 


In either case, it is high time that True Story Mag- 
azine, which may be said (to use the radio verbiage) to 
be “sponsoring” these pages, said something about its 
product. 


True Story Magazine has thus far assumed a com- 
paratively modest part in an incomparably great subject. 
That subject is the wage-earning, working masses of 
America, to which the factories of America have now 
found that they must turn for their volume of sales. 


And at this point it might be well to recall that you 
great executives of America are the ones who changed 
these millions upon millions of working people from a 
labor commodity to a mass market. You were the ones 
who raised wages, shortened hours, and even kept wages 
up when everything else went down so that this mass 
market would continue to be able to buy what you had 
to sell. 


You even taught them through your advertising to 
want more things. You raised their cultural standards 
in order to fit your mass production needs. So this, then, 
is your investment, a tremendous investment in the 
business of living and of making and selling things by 
which to live. 


Now where does True Story Magazine fit into this 
picture? 


True Story Magazine happens to be read by some 
two million people, most of whom belong to the wage- 
earner class. It happens to offer the penetration point 
and quite frequently reaches the reading interest of 
millions more. 


It has the largest newsstand circulation in the world. 





Its readers pay more for it—far more—than they would 
have to pay for nearly any other magazine that is printed. 


So they must want it. And there must be a reason 
why they want it. When they are earning money and 
spending money, apparently one of the first things they 
buy at their newsstand or their drug store is True Story 
Magazine. 


What is it, then, that makes this one magazine of 
such vital interest to this great mass of peopleP You are 
not so vitally interested in the magazines you buy. You 
probably don’t look at them half of the time. 


The answer is that people who work with their 
minds have plenty of means for expression for what goes 
on in their minds. But people who work with their hands 
have very little. 


And all people must have some outlet for expression. 
They must find in what they read some true measure of 
what is going on within themselves. 


True Story happens to offer that outlet to those 
masses. It is a magazine that was never conceived or 
planned. It is a magazine that has never been edited 
except for truthfulness. Its writers are its readers. And 
we always know what its readers want because they 
write it. 


We could tell you some interesting stories about 
True Story Magazine. It is not literature. Not by the 
farthest stretch of the imagination could its stories fit 
into the various moods and fancies or rise to the beau- 
tiful climaxes of the stories in other magazines. 


But it is real. So real that sometimes it hurts. 


And that is the deepest secret of True Story Mag- 
azine. The man who works with his hands (and his wife 
and his family) must cling to the eternal verities of life, 
must cling to the faith that right is right and that virtue 
of spirit will find its materiak reward. When you work 
with your hands instead of with your scheming mind, 
there is nothing else to cling to. 


And trying to cling to the old standards of faith may 
not be such a dumb thing to do after all. 


At any rate, that is why True Story Magazine is so 
truly a great magazine for the people it serves. 


And that is also why, in building your mass sales of 
worthy products, True Story is so exceptionally capable 
of serving you. 





